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auMilARY  of  the  BLUE  LANGUAGE 


One  only  Common  Language  between  nations  is  absolutelt/  necessarr/. 

The  Blue  Language  is  a  system  of  an  international  practical  language. 

This  new  idiom  is  «  spoken  and  written  »  :  Its  audition  rs  equivalent  to 
ts  vision.  Neither  its  pronunciation  nor  its  orthography  offer  any  diffi- 
pulty  to  civilized  peoples. 

The  progress  brought  about  by  The  Blue  Language  consists  in  its/flCf- 
■iiy  of  acquiring  owing  to  a  very  simple  method  of  material  distinction  oi 
he  different  classes  of  icords  of  the  language. 

This  conception  allows  to  borrow  from  the  philosophical  languages  their 
ractical  part,  while  giving  up  their  utopistical  system  of  evocation  of  the 
enses  through  the  only  choice  of  the  constitutive  signs  of  the  words. 

The  grammatical  material  distinction  is  effected  in  the  Blue  Language 
hrough  a  combination  of  the  length,  oi  the  sonorousness  Sind  of  the  ejidipgs 
f  the  words  the  Aspect  of  which  is  thus  changed  with  each  class  of 
vords. 

In  order  to  realize  this  instantaneous  classification  in  an  absolute  way, 
t  has  been  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  the 
iisual  grammar. 

These  modifications  not  important  have  their  ground  in  a  theory  of  the 
anguage  easy  to  be  understood. 

After  the  division  of  Speech  it  has  been  set  up  a  practical  alplialiof , 
:Tiore  simple  than  that  of  all  other  idioms:  It  contains  but  19  letters,  exclud- 
ng  every  other  orthographical  sign. 

This  alphabet  will  permit  to  constitute  a  priori  a  xocabulahy ,  the 
chole  of  the  forms  of  which  will  be  theoretically  fixed  he^ove  knowing  the 
ENSE  of  a  single  laord. 

The  significations  of  the  words  of  the  Dictionary  will  be  after  chosen 
mong  the  living  languages  according  to  the  so/?oroj(S7?rss  of  the  words 
■-lius  previously  formed. 

Two  special  rules  of  the  Blue  Language  will  contribute  to  its  easy 
icquiring. 

1°  The  Rule  of  the  tool  n.  This  vowel,  pronounced  oo,  will  not  be  used 
to  the  formation  of  the  words;  it  will  have  but  a  mereiy.grammatical 
unction. 

The  only  presence  of  the  letter  u  will  then  indicate  a  modification  of 
ense  brought  about  in  the  natural  state  of  a  word. 

The  p/aee  of  this  tool  in  the  word  will  precise  after  the  .nature  of  this 
xtension  of  signification. 


Example 


(Iui;u,  ilugs, 


uilo;;     bitch  ; 
udugu   bilchos 
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SUMMARY  of  the  BLUE  LANGUAGE 


One  only  Common  Language  between  nations  is  absolutehj  necessari/. 

Tiie  Blue  Language  is  a  system  of  an  international  practical  fanfjuaffe. 

This  new  idioni  is  «  spoken  and  written  »  :  Its  audition  rs  equivalent  to 
its  vision.  Neither  its  pronunciation  nor  its  orthography  offer  any  diffi- 
culty to  civilized  peoples. 

The  progress  brought  about  by  The  Blue  Language  consists  in  li^  faei- 
Utij  of  acquiring  o\Ying  to  a  very  simple  method  of  material  distinction  oi 
the  different  classes  of  icords  of  the  language. 

This  conception  allows  to  borrow  from  the  philosophical  languages  \\\e\r 
practical  part,  while  giving  up  their  utopistical  system  of  evocation  of  the 
senses  through  the  only  choice  of  the  constitutive  signs  of  the  words. 

The  grammatical  material  distinction  is  effected  in  the  Blue  Language 
through  a  combination  of  the  length,  of  the  sonorousness  a.nd  of  the  endings 
of  the  words  the  Aspect  of  which  is  thus  changed  with  each  class  of 
words. 

In  order  to  realize  this  instantaneous  classification  in  an  absolute  way, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  the 
usual  grammar. 

These  modifications  not  important  have  their  ground  in. a  theory  of  the 
language  easy  to  be  understood. 

After  the  division  of  Speech  it  has  been  set  up  a  practical  alphahot, 
more  simple  than  that  of  all  other  idioms;  It  contains  but  19  letters,  exclud- 
ing every  other  orthographical  sign. 

This  alphabet  will  permit  to  constitute  a  priori  a  yocabulahY,  the 
ivhole  of  the  forms  of  which  will  be  theoretically  fixed  hefore  knowing  the 
sense  of  a  single  word. 

The  significations  of  the  words  of  the  Dictionary  will  be  after  chosen 
among  the  living  languages  according  to  the  sonoroMS/?fSS  of  the  words 
thus  previously  formed. 

Two  special  rules  of  tlie  Blue  Language  will  contribute  to  its  easy 
acquiring. 

1°  The  Rule  of  the  tool  u.  This  vowel,  pronounced  oo,  will  not  be  used 
to  the  formation  of  the  words  ;  it  will  have  but  a  merely  grammatical 
function. 

The  only  presence  of  the  letter  u  will  then  indicate  a  modification  of 
sense  brought  about  in  the  natural  state  of  a  word. 

The  place  of  this  tool  in  the  word  will  precise  after  the. nature  of  this 
extension  of  signification. 

Example  :  «Ios      dog'.        udosf      bitch  ; 
doi;u,  dugs,      udogu   bitches 


2°  The  Rule  of  the  Margaret  will  consist  in  employing  interjections 
(vowels  a,  e,  i,  o)  prefixed  to  the  precise  abstract  notions  of  the  language 
lo  mark  the  shade  of  the  different  degrees  of  thought. 

With  the  help  of  this  rule  and  with  the  only  knowledge  of  an  elemen- 
tary vocaI)ulary,  it  will  be  then  possible  to  translate  many  unknown 
words. 

EXAMPLE:  with  the  word  lov  love  (subst.). 

clov  coiilil  express  :  pannioa,  because  e  is  the  interjection  signifying  «  exuberance  ». 
alov  —  :  indifference  —      a  —  —       «  want  ». 

EXAMPLE :  with  the  word  por,  fear^  fright. 
l|>or  could  express  :  cnwaniire,  because  i  is  the  interjection  signifying  «  paroxysm  ». 
opor  —  :  limidily  —  —  —       o  advertisement  «. 

Willing  to  recollecteasily  the  practical  function  of  the  "  margaretation  (1)  » 
one  must  call  to  mind  the  play  of  «  Stripping  the  leaves  of  the  Daisy  » 
with  its  burden:  not  at  all  (vowel  a),  a  little  (vowel  o),  much  (vowel  e), 
passionately  (vowel  i). 

This  rule  will  serve  also  to  translate  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  the 
qualifyings  and  of  the  adverbs. 

Other  abbreviating  means  of  expressing  thoughts  will  be  offered,  besides, 
through  a  new  class  of  words:  the  staffords,  <i  kind  of  expressions  of, 
general  ideas;  they  are,  so  to  say,  oral  gestures. 

The  Blue  Language  pursuing  above  all  a  M^t/t7ar/an  aim,  its  rather  limi- 
ted vocabulary  allows  to  restrain  the  signification  of  the  words.  There- 
fore, generally,  it  will  be  given  to  each  word  but  otee  sense. 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  phrases  is  equally  fixed  in  advance. 

The  principles  of  the  Blue  Language  are  stated  as  follows  : 

1  /etfer  —  1  sound ; 

1  word  —  1  sense  ; 

1  class  {of  words)  —  1  aspfct; 

1  phrase  —  1  construction. 

These  Four  Basis-Rules  bring  about  concision,  precision,  elearnoss  and 
strictness,  which  are  the  indispensable  qualities  of  an  artificial  practical 
idiom. 

In  short,  owing  to  a  few  prescriptions  easy  to  be  learned,  and  thanks  to 
the  absence  of  any  exception,  as  to  the  elimination  of  any  difficulty  coming 
from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  every  nation,  the  author  thinks  himself  autho- 
rized to  say  that  the  Blue  Language  contains  nothing  contrary  to  its  being 
adopted  by  all  nations  as  a  neuter  language. 

The  name  of  this  new  artificial  language  calls  up  the  notion  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  its  emblematical  epithet  reminds  indistinctly  all  men  of  all  nations 
of  the  colour  of  Aeacens,  towards  which  rise  so  many  ideal  thoughts  of 
hope  and  fraternity. 

May  this  universal  aspiration  to  &  better  future,  to  a  common  under- 
standing find  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  new  language  offered  to-day  to  the 
mankind,  and  entitled  :  The  Blue  Language. 


(1)  The  name  of  the  Rule  of  the  «  Margaret  »  and  of  its  practical  function  called  «  margerota- 
lion  »  is  derived  from  the  French  marguerite,  meaning  daimj. 
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The  public  is  rightly  always  somowliat  distrustful  towai'tis  every  author  glorifying  the  beauticsof  his  worko 
This  distrust  is  increasing  when  there  is  the  i|uestion  lo  otter  a  new  endeavour  of  the  liind  presented 
hereafter. 

The  setting  up  of  an  Ijsterkation.m.  LAxr.uAr.E  seems  to  be  an  idle  fancy  to  all  who  do  not  know  the  consi- 
derable works  effected  to  realize  this  di'eam  of  all  great  minds  of  men  who  luive  pondered  over  this  primor- 
dial question  ot  iiuman  progress  and  among  whom  we  can  name  :  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Descartes,  Voltaike 
d'AlEiMBErt,  Diderot,  Montesquieu,  Condurcet,  Vor.NEY,  Ampere,  Bubnouf. 

The  author  of  the  Blde  Language  brings  about  to  this  important  problem  a  new  solution  given  by  an  eminent 
linguist,  Mr  Raoui.  de  la  Grasserie,  member  of  the  Linguistics  Society,  author  of  «  The  Principles  and  Condi- 
tions of  an  international  language,  j 

The  very  crilicisim  of  this  competent  writer  is  laid  hereafter  before  the  public,  but  first  the  author  calls  t 
your  kind  attention  the  following  scraps  of  letters  concerning  the  Blub  Language  : 

Opinion  of  M'  Emile  Levasseur,  member  of  the  Institute,  professor  at  the  College  de  France  : 

■  You  have  made  a  great  endeavour  to  create  a  new  and  logical  language.  » 

Opinion  of  Mr  Rene  Ghil,  man  of  letters  : 

«  1  have  been  very  interested  in  your  essay  wherein  1  tind  a  logical  starling  point  and  very  siini]le  coiiUd- 
nations  towards  a  result  whicli  seems  evident  to  me.  • 

Opinion  of  Mr  Novicow  of  Odessa,  author  of  several  sociological  works  : 
>'-^^^>"''     a  The  luea  ot  fixing  tiio  sense  of  llie   word  througii  its  aspect  seems  to  me  very  ingehiv/dS  and  of   the  bcs 
ones J  say  again  that  I  lind  The  Blue  Language  very  ingenious.  » 

Opinion  of  M.  0.  Dottin,  professor  at  the  University  of  Rcnnes  ; 

«  I  am  desirous  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ingenioussness  and  the  sim])licity  of  your  syslcm.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  serious  objections  could  be  brought  forth  to  the  adopting  a  universal  scientilical  and  commerci  a 
language.  » 

Opinion  of  Mr  Verner  von  Heidenstamm,  man  of  letters,  Djursholms  (Sweden)  : 

•  I  thank  you  thousand  times  for  .the  sending  your  extraordinarily  interesting  work.  » 
Opinion  of  Mr  Joseph  Turquan,  publicist: 

«  Your  book  seems  to  me,  at  first  sight,  extremely  ingenious  and  of  a  simple  easily  assimilable  logic    » 
Opinion  of  Mr  0.  Donner,  professor  at  Helsingford  (Finland)  : 

«  The  strict  consequence  with  which  you  have  brought  about  your  system  seems  to  me  the  most  charade 
islical  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  essays.  » 
Opinion  of  Messrs.  I.  and  H.  Rosny,  men  of  letters  : 

«  I  consider  this  linguistical  endeavour  as  very  interesting  and  very  intelligent.  » 
Opinion  of  Mr  Ei.ie  Reclus,  Brussels  : 

•  Y'ou  have  convinced  me  of  the  practicability  of  an  international  language.  » 

If  the  whole  of  these  authorized  opinions  may  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  an  iiilernutional  language 
which,  letting  remain  the  native  idiom  of  every  one,  would  be  the  unique  foreign  language  necexsary  to  the 
common  international  wants,  so  to  say,  the  «  serving  »  language  of  civilized  nations,  tlie  author  of  the  Blue 
Language  begs  leave  to  solicit  your  adhesion  to  his  work,  asking  you  kindly  to  subscribe  for  the  Jiook  IV 
Vocabulary  (preceded  by  an  abridged  GaAJiiMAR)  directly  publisiiod  (Price  o  francs). 

After  a  study  of  one  liour  every  body  will  be  enabled  to  possess  the  few  grammatical  notions  necessary  lo 
write  or  to  converse  immediately  with  the  help  of  the  Vocarula'     'if  this  new  international  idiom. 

Tliat  all  those  who  kindly  will  sympathize  with  this  work  sh*  d  know  themselves  one  another,  this  subs- 
cription will  give  to  every  adherent  of  the  Blue  Language  the  riglit  of  being  registered  on  a  list 

The  programme  of  the  Blue  Language  is  expounded  on  the  had  of  this  essay  :  one  will  sec  there  the  aim 
both  practical  and  ideal  of  this  new  mode  of  inter-communication. 

The  science  lessens  every  day  more  and  more  the  physical  u. dances;  llic  Blue  La.nguage,  so  named 
through  tlie  colour  of  heavens,  will  lessen  in  its  turn  the  moral  distances  bdwecn  men  of  all  nations,  saying 
with  the  poet : 

«  I  am  a  fellow-citizen  of  evei'y  ihinking  man.  • 

Leon  Collack. 
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EDITIONS  of  the  BLUE  LANGUAGE 


In  Frenc/i 


Lib.  1.  —  La  Langue  Bleue.  Theorie  complete. 

1  vol.  in-8°  raisin,  480  pages 10  Francs. 

Lib.  2.  —  Grammaire  arregee  de  La  Langue  Bleue. 

1  vol.  in-S"  raisin,  64  pages 1  Fr.  25 

Lib.  4.  —  Methode  et  Vocabulaire  de  la  Langue  Bleue. 

(Bolak  et  Bolak-Frangais.) 5  Francs 

Lib.  7.  —  Resume  theorique  de  La  Langue  Bleue. 

1  vol.  in-S"  raisin,  122  pages 2  Fr.  50 

In  Englisli  : 

Lib.  2  (62).  —  Abridged  grammar  of  the  Blue  Language. 

English  version  by  Professor  Tischer  .     1  sh.-S  0  25 

In  German  : 

Lib.  2  (42).  —  KuRZE  grammatik  der  Blauen  Sprache. 

Bearbeitet  durch  A.-L.  PicARD 1  Mk.-l  K.  25 

In  Spanlsli  : 

Lib.  2  (92).  —  Gramatica  abreviada  de  La  Lengua  Azul. 

Adatata  por  el  Profesor  E.-O.  Gil.  1  P.  25.-  .$  0  25  oro 

In  Italian  : 

Lib.  2  (82  .  —  Grammatica  della  Lingua  Azzurra. 

Adattata  dal  Professor  Lanzani 1   L.    25 


PREPARED  : 


In  French  : 

Lib.  3.  —  Premier  Vocabulaire  de  la  Langue  Bleue. 
Lib.  5.  —  Dictionnaire  complex  de  la  Langue  Bleue. 
Lib.  6.  —  ExERCiCES  :  Themes  et  Versions  de  la  Langue  Bleue. 


The  Book  4  will  be  published  in  English,  in  German,  in  Spanish  and 
in  IxALiAN. 


All  lights  of  translation  and  reproduction  reserved  for  all  countries, 
Sweden  and  Norway  included. 


Extract  of  the  international  Review  of  Sociology.  —  December  1899. 
Raoul    de    La    GRASSERIE 

Mornber  of  the  Society  of  Men  of  Letters  and  of  the  Linguistics  Society  of  Paiis. 


For  some  time  numerous  essays  have  been  brought  about  to  found,  not 
a  universal  language  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  the  native  language, 
an  achievement  given  up  for  once  and  all,  but  an  international  language 
juxtaposited  to  the  native  language  of  each  people  and  destined  to  the 
practical  wants  of  conversing  and  corresponding  between  different  nations, 
in  such  way  that  everybody  would  learn  two  languages,  his  own,  suitable 
for  marking  the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  an  other 
one  common  to  all  and  used  solely  to  the  wants  of  utility.  In  fact ;  we  must 
exactly  distinguish  this  somewhat  utopistical  endeavour  of  the  universal 
language  tending  to  the  end  of  supplying  the  place  of  all  others,  through 
a  new  one  quite  pei^fect,  expressing  ideas  and  relations  in  an  entirely 
adequate  way,  and  keeping  between  themselves  the  same  proportion  as 
between  the  represented  beings,  supposing,  consequently,  the  exact 
knowledge  of  classification  of  the  beings  and  of  the  phenomena,  a  deside- 
ratum of  the  science,  always  pursued,  but  not  near  to  be  reached;  we 
must  exactly  distinguish  this  endeavour  of  a  new  language  from  that  no^ 
at  all  utopistical  of  a  merely  international  language  tending  neither  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  others,  nor  to  reach  the  linguistic  perfection,  but? 
on  the  contrary,  to  reduce  the  grammar  to  the  minimum,  to  facilitate 
the  pronunciation,  to  simplify  the  vocabulary  and  to  allow  all  peoples  to 
understand  themselves  rapidly  through  a  language  being  accessible  to  all, 
practical  and  at  the  same  time  logical,  but  not  at  all  learned,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  this  word. 

The  endeavours  to  reach  such  an  aim  have  until  now  not  fully  succeeded, 
because  they  have  disregarded  certain  principles  to  be  followed,  principles 
studied  by  ourselves  in  a  monography  entitled  :  Of  the  principles  and 
conditions  of  an  international  language.  One  of  the  most  essential  of 
them  is  not  to  be  anxious  to  obtain  the  linguistic  perfection,  especially 
reascending  the  course  of  evolution  and  returning  from  analytism  to 
synthetism.  This  condition  has  not  been  observed  by  the  Volapiik,  a 
language  very  cleverly  composed  by  its  author,  Mr.  Schleyer.  An  other 
method  consists  to  choose  the  roots  of  the  vocabulary,  either  in  a  dead 
language,  consequently  acceptable  for  all  nations,  or  in  the  dictionaries 
of  all  most  \yide  spread  languages,  so  as  to  not  amaze  any  patriotic  cant. 
It  has  not  been  observed  by  the  author  of  the  Esperanto,  who  has  created 
a  very  harmonious  language,  but,  in  fact,  a  very  neo-latin  artificial  language. 


To  day  appears  the  work  of  Mr.  Bollak,  which  we  have,  in  short,  to  analyze 
and  to  appreciate.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  a  particuliar  importance,  forming 
a  simple  instrument  of  language,  reducing  the  grammar  and  respecting 
the  evolution  in  the  urgent  analytical  sense.  It  contains,  besides,  new- 
ideas  on  Avhicii  we  must  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle  reader. 

Tlie  first  of  these  ideas  is  the  division  of  all  the  words  into  two  great 
classes  :  the  shortwords  and  the  longwords,  a  division  similar  to  that, 
already  known,  into  words  of  substance,  of  quality  and  of  action,  on  one 
side,  and  into  particles,  on  the.  other  side.  The  shortwords  have  special 
qualities  :  They  must  be,  above  all,  very  short,  because  they  occur  often 
and  otherwise  they  would  make  heavy  the  language  ;  it  takes  place  already 
to-day  as  to  our  prepositions  and  conjunctions  which  have  a  peculiar 
briefness,  but  the  briefness  of  the  shortwords  of  the  Blue  Language  has 
to  be  mathematically  measured,  they  should  not  contain  more  than  three 
letters.  That  is  very  important  when  it  is  the  question  not  of  a  language 
already  known,  but  of  one  to  be  learned  ;  wherever  a  word  will  have  more 
than  three  letters,  one  may  know  that  this  word  cannot  be  a  particle,  but 
necessarily  an  adjective,  a  verb  or  a  substantive.  No  indecision  is  possible, 
except  for  the  words  of  exactly  three  letters,  but  this  indecision  vanishes 
for  jjiim  wlio  learns  that  the  word  of  three  letters  ending  by  a  vowel  is  a 
shortword,  and  terminating  by  a  consonant,  is  a  longword. 

Just  that  is  called  by  the  author  the  aspect;  it  means  that  at  the  only 
■-ight  of  the  word,  of  the  number  of  its  letters,  sometimes  too  of  the  begin- 
1  .ng  or  ending  vowel,  one  knows  to  which  part  of  speech  belongs  the 
word  in  question.  We  shall  see  this  idea  carried  farther  by  liim. 

But  if  this  idea  will  be  completed,  and  if  at  tlie  simple  inspection  of  the 
word,  before  knowing  its  sense,  one  can  say  whether  it  is  a  verb  or  a 
substantive,  or  an  adjective  or  a  preposition,  the  intelligence  of  the  texts 
is  extraordinarily  facilitated. 

In  fact,  the  author  expounds  this  system,  first  in  the  shortwords  or 
particles.  If  the  word  is  compound  but  by  one  or  a  double  vowel,  it  is  an 
interjection  ;  if  it  is  of  two  letters  with  dissimilar  vowels,  or  of  two  letters 
comprising  a  consonant  followed  by  the  letter  u,  it  is  a  staff  word ,  that  is 
to  say,  a  general  word  expressing  interrogation,  negation,  beginning  of 
action,  its  continuation,  etc.  If  the  shortword  is  of  two  letters  beginning 
by  a  consonant  and  finishing  by  i  or  o,  or  contrarlywuse,  of  three  letters 
lieginning  by  a  double  consonant  and  finishing  in  the  same  manner,  then 
we  have  to  do  w^ith  a  connective,  class  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  etc. 

As  to  the  longwords,  the  substantives  are  words  of  at  least  three  letters 
beginning  by  a  consonant  and  finishing  by  every  consonant  other  than  d 
and  tch  ;  the  verbs  are  words  of  at  least  four  letters,  beginning  by  a  con- 
sonant and  finishing  by  a  vowel ;  the  adjectives  are  words  of  at  least  five 
letters,  beginning  by  a  consonant  and  always  finishing  by  d;  the  adverbs 
are  words  of  at  least  five  letters,  beginning  by  a  consonant  and  finishing 
by  tch.  We  cannot  carry  fartlier  here  this  description ;  one  understands 
perfectly  its  direction  as  well  as  its  importance. 


To  tlie  same  lexicological  purpose  llie  author  has  created  the  Rule  of  the 
Margaret ;  its  aim  consists  to  express  tlie  quantitative  shades  of  idea ;  for 
instance,  prefixing  a  to  the  substantive,  we  obtain  a  negative  ;  prefixing  o 
to  the  word,  we  liave  the  notion  af  a  little ;  prefixing  e,  we  get  the  notion 
of  much,  and  prefixing  ?',  that  of  excessively. 

As  to  the  piionetism,  a  euphonic  rule  is  settled,  viz,  thatTol^ieYe^^  n^ake 
follow  one  another  neither  more  than  two  vowels  nor  more  than  two  con- 
sonants ;  this  is  very  important ;  one  o*f  the  defects  of  the  Volapiick  was 
the  accumulation  of  consonants  what  brings  about  a  hard  and  disagreeable 
pronunciation. 

The  morphology  properly  so  called  offers  many  useful  simplifications 
and  without  any  inconvenience.  Everybody  knows  how  difficult  is  the 
determination  of  the  gender  in  using  the  foreign  languages  ;  this  or  that 
word  feminine  in  French  is  masculine  in  German  and  neuter  in  Latin, 
without  any  peremptory  reason.  Why,  for  instance,  is  the  German  word 
Sonne  feminine  and  the  French  so/e«7  masculine,  and  likewise  the  German 
Mond  masculine  whereas  the  French  tune  is  feminine  ;  in  the  same  way 
tlie  Latin  arbor  is  feminine  and  the  French  arbre  is  masculine.  In  reality, 
these  words  should  j^^  be  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  but  neuter  ; 
it  should  be  necessary  to  have  three  genders  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
sex  and  to  the  absence  of  sex.  Why,  moreover,  is  it  required  to  mark  the 
sex  ;  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  say  man,  loonian,  lion,  lioness  without 
making  it  reflect  on  the  article  ?  That  is  true,  but  a  classification  of  the 
words  is  however  useful  to  state  the  formal  relation  between  a  substantive 
and,  not  the  adjective  immediately  joined  to  it,  but  the  attribute  (or  pre- 
dicate) relating  to  it,  or  the  personal  pronoun  representing  it  in  an  other 
proposition. 

This  double  truth  has  been  taken  into  account  by  the  author.  The  gender 
is  marked  on  the  very  substantive  but  when  there  is  a  real  gender  that 
must  be  precisely  distinguished  ;  it  is  suppressed  on  the  article  suppressed 
its  self,  it  is  suppressed  too  on  the  joined  adjectives  and  relatives  and  on 
the  other  words,  excepted  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns.  When 
any  indication  is  exceptionally  required  as  to  the  substantive,  the  feminine 
gender  is  marked  by  prefixing  it.  Likewise  the  plui^al  uses  u,  but  suffixing 
it,  then  no  possible  confusion.  These  cases  are  analytically  expressed  and 
as  in  French  through  a  preposition,  but  this  preposition  is  possibly  com- 
pound of  a  single  vowel,  when  there  is  the  question  of  a  substantive. 
When  we  have  to  do  with  a  personal  pronoun,  a  shorter  expression  is 
desirable,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  case;  these  two  cases  are 
distinguished  by  the  endings  e.or  a.  The  expression  of  the  moods  is 
effected  by  conjunctions,  the  conditional  is  eliminated.  Its  different  tenses 
are  expressed  by  different  final  vowels  and  the  personal  pronoun  as 
subject  is  analytically  expressed ;  as  to  the  secondary  tenses  they  are 
derived  from  the  principal  tenses  by  prefixing  the  vowel  u;  finally,  as  to 
the  voices,  the  passive  is  formed  by  infixing  the  same  vowel  u.  Besides,  a 
peculiar  place  is  reserved  to  this  sound  u,  pronounced  oo,  which  never 


—  t>  — 

enters  the  composition  of  the  vocabulary  and  w'hich  does  not  exist  but  in 
order  to  express  grammatical  functions. 

Notwithstanding  this  extreme  simplicity,  the  Blue  Language  may  express 
sometimes  more  shades  than  the  French  language;  thus  with  the  help 
of  what  the  author  calls  the  accessory  auxiliaries  it  is  possible  to  express 
through  a  brief  form  the  different  degrees  of  action,  what  in  French  is 
possible  but  by  means  of  a  long  periphrase  ;  for  instance,  oa  marks  the 
beginning,  eo  the  end  of  action  ;ra,  one's  decided  resolution,  at,  one's 
desire ;  oe,  one's  necessity,  el,  one's  possibility  ;  consequently  we  say  oa 
memo,  to  begin  to  eat,  eo  memo,  to  finish  to  eat ;  ia  memo,  to  be  willing 
to  eat;  ei  memo,  to  be  able  to  eat.  In  this  settlement  there  is  a  happy 
borrowing  from  the  synthetical  system  the  exclusive  use  of  which  we  have 
disallowed,  but  that,  in  behalf  of  rapidity,  is  very  well  combined  with  the 
analytical  system. 

On  the  purpose  of  more  clearness  in  speech,  the  author  imposes  to  the 
words  a  regular  and  obligatory  place,  the  subject  preceding  the  verb,  and 
this  one  preceding  the  accusative  case,  so  that  the  grammatical  function 
is  plainly  marked,  as  well  as  the  distinction  between  the  different  parts 
of  speech  has  been  always  fixed  through  the  number  and  the  distribution 
of  the  composing  letters. 

The  derivation  is  very  rich  and  the  Blue  Language  may  express  many 
secondary  ideas.  As  to  the  roots,  they  have  the  precious  advantage  to  be 
short,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  without  confusing  them  with  the  words  of 
mere  relation,  at  the  same  time  they  are  harmonious  through  the  avoided 
contact  of  the  consonants,  and  they  have  the  advantage  to  never  permit 
the  homophony  of  words  having  different  senses.  That  is  not  all,  in  the 
point  of  view  of  national  rivah^y^  which  is  to  be  treated  with  regard,  the 
roots  of  the  Blue  Language  are  grafted  on  a  great  number  of  existing 
idioms,  the  German,  the  English  and  other  Germanic  languages,  the 
neo-latin  languages,  the  Slav  languages,  though  the  borrowing  from  these 
last  ones  is  perhaps  ratlier  too  moderate.  Every  root  is  'composed  of  a 
unique  syllable  opened  by  a  single  consonant  and  shut  often  by  two  con'- 
sonants,  what  would  impress  a  certain  hardness,  if  the  vowels  employed 
to  the  morphology  should  not  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  some  words  are 
coined  all  of  one  piece,  but  they  are  never  created  without  any  secret 
analogy  easily  discovered  by  the  linguist. 

Two  obstacles  are  often  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  essays  of  an  interna- 
tional language.  As  to  the  first,  at  least,  the  author  seems  to  have  turned 
it  out.  The  question  is  of  the  accent.  Everybody  knows  that  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Englishman,  speaking  both  in  Latin,  cannot  make  themselves 
understand  one  another ;  the  reason  of  it  consists  first  in  the  manner  of 
pronouncing  certain  sounds,  but  also  and  above  all  in  the  different  way 
of  accentuating.  Of  course,  if  they  would  follow  the  Latin  accentuation  the 
rules  of  which  are  easy,  this  difficulty  would  disappear,  but  it  is  not  follo- 
wed. Now,  if  the  Bolak  were  pronounced  with  an  accent  differently  placed 
by  each  one,  the  confusion  would  re-appear.  There  are  but  two  methods  : 


a  uniform  accentuation,  difficult  to  be  observed,  or  tlie  total  absence  ol' 
any  accent.  The  latter  system  has  a  great  advantage,  for  the  accent  is  the 
dissolvent  of  the  language,  it  wears  away  tlie  unaccented  syllables  and 
transforms  the  words  ;  now,  an  artificial  language  must  be  a  crystallized 
language.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accent  is  natural ;  as  a  living  lan- 
guage, even  the  French,  cannot  do  without  it.  Will  it  be  possible  to  pass 
over  ■? 

The  second  obstacle  is  the  conversion  of  idio^^ms.  One  knows  that 
e'very  language  possesses  certain  figurative  locutions  belonging  exclusi- 
vely to  it,  for  instance,  the  French  locutions  :  a  tort  etdtravers  (at  random, 
at  right  and  left),  a  batons  rompus  (by  fits  and  starts),  avoir  Uair  de  (to 
look  like,  to  look  as  if  it  was).  The  scholar  having  to  translate  such  words 
into  Latin  is  first  obliged  to  translate  them  fi'om  figurative  into  unfigurative 
French,  from  concrete  into  more  abstract  language,  he  has,  in  reality,  to 
make  two  successive  translations.  It  will  be  likewise  between  the  Blue 
Language  and  each  of  the  native  languages.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
entirely  this  difficulty  and  the  double  translation  remains  necessary.  The 
author  would  do  well  to  join  to  the  Bolak-French  and  French-Bolak  voca- 
bulary, prepared,  a  peculiar  vocabulary  containing  the  translation  from 
French  with  idiofiems  into  French  without  idiol()6ms. 

These  are,  in  their  most  striking  features,  the  scheme  and  the  substance 
of  the  new  essay  of  an  international  language.  This  essay  is  worthy  of 
calling  the  sympathical  attention  as  well  of  learned  as  of  business  men ; 
it  contains  new  important  principles.  We  wait  for  the  publication  of  the 
dictionary  of  this  language  to  judge  of  more  definitively  the  whole,  but 
the  Blue-Language  seems  to  us  to  have  resolved  a  good  deal  of  the  diffi- 
culties concerning  this  endeavour  and,  moreover,  to  have  brought  about 
for  it  practical  advantages.  It  is  useless  to  point  out  how  much  such  a 
result  would  be  desirable  to  draw  closer  the  international  bonds  until  it 
could  bring  forth  a  lasting  peace.  Meanwhile,  the  public,  both  learned 
and  business  men,  shall  encourage  serious  books  like  that  we  have  just 
analvzed. 
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PROPAGATION    OF    THE    BLUE    LANGUAGE 


To  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  Blue  Language,  a  practical  international 
language,  the  author  appeals  to  all  «  right  willing  »  men. 

A  "  committee  of  patronage  »  being  necessary  to  every  dawning  creation, 
the  author  'has  begged  leave  to  send  his  theoretic  books  to  six  Thousand 
eminent  persons  of  whole  the  world,  asking  them  kindly  to  accept  to  become 
the  Protectors  of  the  Blue  Language. 

The  same  right  belongs  to  every  purchaser  of  the  Book  1 . 

Every  one  addressing  the  author  a  subsidy  whatever  to  aid  the  propagation 
of  the  new  idiom  will  acquire  the  title  of  a  Donor. 

Finally  the  title  of  Adherent  will  devolve  on  each  subscriber  of  the  Book  4 
of  the  Blue  Language  :  Method  and  Vocabulary  (price  :  4  shillings  —  $1  »). 

This  subscription  will  give  to  every  adherent  the  right  of  having  regis- 
tered his  names,  address  and  profession. 

In  fact,  a  General  List  of  the  Protectors,  Donors  and  Adherents  will  be 
set  up  and  sent  gratuitously  to  each  of  them,  that  they  may  make  use  of  the 
Blue  Language  in  an  efficacious  way. 

As  to  the  Utilitarian  point  of  view  the  pi'ogramme  of  the  proposed  lan- 
guage is  interesting  enough  for  every  one  willing  to  contribute  to  its  prac- 
tical realizing  : 

To  give  to  all  the  possibility  of  receiving  news  from  whole  the  world  and 
of  understanding  them  without  any  translater. 

To  give  to  all  the  possibility  of  crossing  whole  the  woidd  and  of  making 
themselves  understood  without  any  interpreter. 

And  a  more  generous  ideal  may  be  reached,  owing  to  the  coming  of  an 
International  Language  which,  letting  remain  the  native  idiom  of  each 
one,  would  become  the  unique  Foreign  Language  for  All. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  understand  that  this  facility  of  comprehension 
between  persons  of  different  nationalities  will  forcibly  raise  a  Holy  Commu- 
nion of  thoughts  and  of  pacification  among  peoples  dealing  together. 

Therefore  all  those  who  foresee  that  many  causes  of  dissent  may  be  thus 
driven  away,  all  those  who  wish  heartily  the  universal  pacification  of  minds, 
all  those  who  think  of  a  better  future  for  mankind,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
sympathize  with  this  purpose  of  concord. 

Giving  their  hearty  cooperation  to  the  author,  all  men  animated  by  these 
generous  thoughts  will  surely  contribute  to  the  universal  peace  and  harmony 
ad  majorem  humanitatis  gloriam. 

Forward  to  the  Fraternity,  through  the  international  idiom,  through  the 
language  colour  of  heavens,  through  the  Blue  Language ! 
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TO  MY  BELOVED   CHILDREN 

Alioe  (8  years  1/2)  — Lucian  (7  years)  —  Louisa  (15  months) 

hotnage  to  them 

as  representatives  of  future  generations 


ADVIlRTISEMEXT 


Nobody,  in  our  present  civilization,  would  deny  tlie  useful- 
ness of  an  international  language  which  furnishes  the  means  of 
communicating  with  all  foreigners. 

Every  one  states  the  irresistible  tendency  of  nations  to  com- 
municate together  (1),  and  at  the  same  time  understands  that 
the  obstacle  to  this  evolution  consists  in  the  diversity  of  idioms. 

And,  as  it  would  be  an  idle  fancy  to  learn  the  languages 
of  all  civilizednations,  people  acknowledge  therefore  the  neces- 
sity of  a  neutral  language  which  could  perform  the  office  of  an 
interpreter  between  nations,  which  would  be  the  only  foreign 
LANGUAGE,  and  which,  going  with  the  native  language  of  each 
one,  would  become  the  second  language  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Such  an  idiom  must  be  easy  :  therefore,  without  considering 
the  rivalry  of  each  nation,  no  one  neither  of  the  living  nor  of 
the  dead  languages  could  do  for  the  purpose. 

Many  people  deny  the  possibility  of  creating  an  artificial 
idiom,  because  they  do  not  know  that  such  a  design  is  practi- 
cable according  to  the  meaning  of  learned  men,  and  more  than 
twenty  schemes  for  the  matter  have  been  presented  to  the  public. 

And  there  is  no  use  to  object  that,  as  no  one  of  these  sche- 
mes has  been  adopted,  «  a  neutral  language  »  could  not  be 
practically  used. 

...?Would  not  be  rather  the  reason  of  it,  because  the  proposed 
m'ethods  were  not  those  claimed  by  practice  ? 

The  author  of  the  Blue  Language  pretends  to  offer   to  the 


(1)  Universal  exhibitions.  —  International  congresses.  —  Unifioalion  of  wcighls 
and  measures,  of  the  hour,  of  the  meridian.  —  l^ost-office,  telegraphic  and  mone- 
tary unions. 


n  ADVERTISEMENT 

public  «  something  else  «  than  a  servile  copy  of  already  publi- 
shed works. 

The  precedent  «  artificial  Languages  »  have  the  ambition  to 
be  «  harmonious  »,  even  literary. 

The  Blue  Language  pretends  not  to  be  but  an  instrument  of 
«  oral  and  written  «  communication,  easy  to  be  managed,  a 
convenient  interpreter  of  the  most  usual  wants  of  international 
relations 

Its  method  is  simple;  it  consists  in  the  full  acknowledgment 
of  grammatical  classifications  due  to  a  <:{\i\iQ  material  sensation, 
felt  by  the  sound  or  the  sifjht  of  the  words  composing  its  dic- 
tionary. 

Moreover,  a  most  succinct  alphabet  (19  letters),  a  brief  Voca- 
bulary, composed  almost  exclusively  with  substantives  hav- 
ing determinate  significations,  and  at  last  a  unique  con- 
struction will  contribute  to  acquire  and  to  understand  this 
international  language. 

The  Blue  Language  then  reunites  the  necessary  qualities  to 
a  neutral  idiom  having  a  practical  aim,  that  is  to  say  :  the  con- 
cision, the  precision,  the  strictness  and  the  clearness  from 
which  drops  the  Facility  of  assimilation. 

Four  Basis-Rules  explain  the  principles  of  the  Blue  Lan- 
guage. 

P'  Basis-Rule  :  i  iejjer 1  soum 

II"'' Basis-Rule  :  1  iVOBO 1  sehse 

IIP*^  Basis-Rule  :  1  class  {of  words)  .  .  1  ASPECT 

IV"' Basis-Rule  :  i  phbase i  constbugtion 

P^  Basis-Rule  :  One  letter,  one  sound.  —  One  understands 
easily  that,  if  «  sign  has  but  a  sound  for  expression,  and  that, 
if  a  sound  is  represented  but  by  one  letter,  we  get  concision, 
precision  and  clearness. 

That  is  not  an  idle  fancy,  as  the  Spanish  language  is  written 
as  it  is  pronounced. 

IP'  Basis-Rule  :  One  word,  one  sense.  —  It  is  difficult  not  to 
give  but  one  sense  to  a  word;  considering  however  the  aim  of 
the  Blue  Language,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  dictionary 
voluntarily  limited  compound  with  the  indispensable  words  to 
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express  the  daily  wants,  will  succeed  to  give  at  everyone  of  its 
words  a  precise  and  definitive  sense. 

IIP''  Basis-Rule  :  One  class  (of  words),  one  aspect.  —  Tliisrule 
contains  tlie  true  innovation  brought  for  by  the  Blue  Lan- 
guage ;  the  value  of  it  could  not  be  appreciated  but  after  the 
study  of  this  book. 

An  example  can  show  the  importance  of  it. 

An  Englishman  hears  or  reads  the  words  :  pain,  brod,  pan, 
pane,  bulka,  wliich  mean  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Russian,  the  English  word  «  bread  ».  I  allow  me  to  ask  which 
grammatical  notion  furnish  these  words  to  him?  None. 

These  words  are  they  nouns  orverbs,  prepositions  or  adverbsf 
no  classification  can  be  made  a  priori. 

Otherwise  said,  the  sense  of  these  words  cannot  be  learned 
but  by  their  sonorousness,  because  tlieir  structure  does  not 
give  any  indication  about  their  grammatical  Nature  (1). 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Blue  Language,  the  word  pan  (which 
is  pronounced  as  in  English)  (2),  will  give  a  first  grammatical 
signification  by  its  structure  :  and  that  because  it  begins  with 
a  consonant  no  matter  which,  and  it  finishes  with  a  consona?it{S)y 
and  this  structure  constitutes  the  characteristical  aspect  of  the 
substantives  of  the  Blue  Language  (4). 

This  first  definition  makes  evidently  easy  the  research  of  the 
sense  of  this  isolated  word,  as  well  as  to  its  audition  as  to 
its  vision  {Q(\\ial  between  them,  according  to  the  P^ Basis-Rule). 
This  comprehension  will  become  more  easy  in  a  whole  phrase 
where  all  words  must  figurate  in  a  definite  order.     In  fact  : 

IV'"  Basis-Rule  :  One  phrase,  one  construclion.  —  The  unity 
of  construction  will  give  notonly  a  great  precision  to  the  speech, 
but  it  will  facilitate  too  the «  aknowledgment  »  of  the  significa- 
tion of  eacli  word  in  the  different  parts  of  speech. 


(1)  As  to  the  transcription  more  difficulty,  for  an  Englishman,  hearing  these' words, 
ought  to  write  them  :  pan,  brot,  panay,  etc. 

(2)  Paa  is  naturally  pronounced  pan.  Indeed  in  Ball  letters  are  pronounced,  and 
every  nasal  sound  is  prohibited. 

(3)  This  final  consonant  could  not  be  neither  the  letter  i|  nor  the  letter  d. 

(4)  Moreover,  one   can  state  a  priori  that  this   word  is  in   singular,  every  noun 
in  plural  being  terminated  by  the  letter  u. 


,v  ADVERTISEMENT 

The  method  of  the  Blue  Language  exacts  an  «  instantaneous 
classification  »  of  the  words  in  tlieir  classes;  this  desideratum 
is  in  practice  realized  by  combinations  of  length  and  sonorous- 
ness. 

But  to  fix  these  distinctions  of  aspect  between  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  Ihe  usual  grammar 
had  to  be  lightly  modified. 

The  gentle  reader  will  easily  be  aware  that  the  changes  made 
are  not  very  important  and  that  they  are  always  inspired  by 
the  law  of  the  «  least  effort  ». 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Blue  Language,  I  believe 
firmly  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  ideas  exposed  in  this  book  could 
be  utilized  in  the  future  international  language  which  the  xx^'' cen- 
tury will  inavoidably  call  forth. 

When  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world  hands  are  held 
out  through  an  impulse  of  fraternity,  when  all  governments 
deliberate  for  «  disarmement  » ;  how  could  it  be  possible  that 
so  many  pacific  aims  would  not  have  a  common  mode  of  ex- 
pression ? 

The  universal  thorough  good  understanding  would  be  soon 
obtained,  if  a  neutral  language  were  adopted  as  an  organ  of 
the  «  intellectual  free  trade  ». 

The  fondest  wish  of  the  author  is  that  his  method  may  be 
chosen  in  order  to  realize  the  dream  of  humanity  anxious  for 
concord  ;  and  therefore  he  has  given  toliis  work  the  name  of  the 
very  colour  of  the  firmament. 

Towards  the  heavens,  the  same  to  Ihe  eyes  of  all,  but  dif- 
ferently designed  by  all,  rises  instinctively  the  universal  hope 
of  the  nations  wishing  a  better  future. 

To  give  to  all  men  the  possibility  of  expressing  in  one  only 
manner  tlieir  common  aspirations,  that  is  the  ideal  pursued  by 
the  Blue  Language. 


Paris,  December  1899. 

Leon   BOLLACK. 


The  simplified  name  of  the  aut/ior,    Bolak,  irill   be  the  denomination  of  the 
Blue  Language  in  the  new  idiom.  —  Its  abbreviation  is  b- 
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l**'  Basis-Rule  of  B  '■  One  letter,  one  sound. 


A  simple  alphabet  is  evidently  the  first  condition  of  swift  intelligence 
of  an  international  language. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  this  alphabet  not  only  contains  no  sound 
which  could  not  be  pronounced  easily  by  all  peoples,  but  that  each  of 
the  signs  composing  this  alphabet  represents  a  unique  sound. 

Likewise  this  alphabet  must  be  as  short  as  possible. 

The  acquisition  of  such  an  alphabet  would  be  very  easy. 

The  Alphabet  of  the  Blue  Language  unites  all  these  qualities. 

It  contains  but  19  letters  (1). 

Each  of  these  letters  represents  only  one  sound  [2). 

Each  of  the  sounds  of  B  ^'^dl  be  represented  but  by  one  letter  (3). 

Each  of  these  sounds  is  easily  pronounced  by  all  the  peoples  of  Aryan 
race,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  whole  of  the  civilized  nations. 


(1)  Whereas  the  alphabets  of  the  living  languages  contain  from  20  to  36  signs. 

(2)  Whereas  some  English  letters  represent  several  sounds  (c,  fj). 

(3)  Whereas  some  English  sounds  have  different  figurations  (sound  :  a)  or  claim 
several  signs  for  their  transcription  (sound  :  c/t). 
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TH1<:  BLUE  LANGUAGE  .'{ 

1^'  General  Rule.  —  All  signs  are  pronounced  and  that  in  a  single 
loay.  Consequently  it  is  settled  that  : 

1"  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  have  hid  one  sound.  See  Table  of  the 
alphabet  above. 

2"  The  letter  t  is  never  pronounced  like  sh  (nation).  The  compound 
letter  th  as  well  as  its  sound  does  not  exist  in  B- 

3°  The  final  gh  pronounced  f  (enough),  and  the  final  c/i pronounced  k 
(stomac/i)  do  not  exist,  every  consonant  having  a  single  sound. 

4"  No  diphthongs  in  B  (ij- 

2"'*  General  Rule.  —  All  sounds  are  loritten. 

Of  this  rule  comes  an  ahsolutehj  jihonetic  spelling. 

The  reunion  of  these  two  General  Rules  allows  to  give  to  B  an 
audition  absolutely  equivalent  to  its  vision  (and  vice  versa). 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  orthography  and  to  avoid  the  errors  of  pro- 
nunciation, there  have  been  created  : 

1°  Initlvl  double  consonants  to  the  number  of  31. 
2"  Final  double  consonants  to  the  number  of  .59  (2). 

Graphical  and  orthographical  accents.  —  None. 

Consequently  the  orthographical  signs  called  diaeresis,  dash,  apos- 
trophe, which  complicate  the  spelling  and  stop  up  the  writing,  do  not 
exist. 

The  writing  of  the  Blue  Language  will  be  therefore  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  English  (3). 

Punctuation.  —  The  same  as  in  English. 

The  capital  letters  are  used  only  in  the  beginning  of  phrases  or  as 
initial  letter  of  a  proper  name.  (See  Syntax,  p.  36.) 


(1)  Tlierc  will  be  used  in  b  but  a  few  words  containing  two  successive  vowels. 
They  must  be  pronounced  separately. 

Ex.  :  nca,  «  our,  ours  »,  pronounced  :  nai-a/i ;  sku,  pronounced  a/i-oo. 

(2)  The  knowledge  of  these  double  consonants,  without  being  indispensable,  is 
liowever  very  useful  to  acquire  rapidly  tiie  language,  'i'lie  use  of  the  vocabulary 
will  teach  thcni  easily,  almost,  ill  dare  say,  mechanically. 

The  initial  double  consonants  arc  :  Ik,  fi,  fn,  fr,  it  —  kl,  kn,  kr,  ks,  kv  —  ml, 
mn,  mr  —  pf,  pi,  pn,  pr,  ps  —  sf,  sk,  si,  sm,  sn,  sp,  sr,  st  —  tl,  tn,  tr,  ts,  tv. 

TliQ  Jin  at  double  consonants  are:  bl,  l)r,  bs  —  dl,  di',  ds  —  fg,  fm,  ft  —  gl,  gn, 
gr  —  ks,  kt,  kv  —  lb,  Iq,  Ig,  Im,  Is,  It,  Iv  —  ml),  mg,  ml,  m.s,  mt,  mv  —  ni[,  nf. 
Ilk,  up,  ns,  nt  —  pt,  pv,  nj,  rf,  rk,  rl,  ini,  rn,  rp,  rs,  rt  —  sf,  sk,  si,  sm,  sn,  sp, 
sr,  st  —  tg,  tm,  tv  —  vl,  vr,  vs. 

(o)  There  is  no  need  to  put  the  pinnl  on  the  i,  nor  dash  upon  the  t,  which  will 
permit  to  write  every  word  icit'hout  Uftlnij  the  liand. 


THE  BLUE  LANGUAGE 
Tonic  accent.  —  There  is  no  tonic  accent. 
Every  syllable  must  be  pronounced  with  the  same  intensity. 

Pronunciation.  —  A  short  pause  is  recommended  between  each 
word,  and  a  longer  one  between  each  phrase.  (See,  p.  36.) 

Tonalities.  —  In  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  certain  words,  so 
to  say,  symbolical  (See  p.  12,  noteii,  it  is  quite  useless  to  modify  the 
inflexion  of  the  voice  in  the  enonciation  of  thoughts  (1). 

Orthographical  rules.  —  In  order  to  bring  about  new  facilities  to 
the  orthography,  the  4  following  rules  have  been  fixed : 

1°  Never  three  consonants  will  be  used  successively . 
2°  Never  three  vowels  will  be  used  successively . 
3°  Never  two  similar  consonants  will  be  used  successively. 
4°  Never  two  vowels  will  be  used  successively  in  any    longword   of 
B  —  word  of  4  letters  and  more  (See  p.  3,  note  1.) 


RULE  OF  THE  TOOL  U 

This  rule  is  the  only  one  which  offers  some  difficulty  in  B- 

In  the  Blue  Language  the  letter  ii  has  not  the  same  functions  than 
the  other  signs  of  the  alphabet. 

This  letter  does  not  serve  to  the  constitution  of  the  words  at  their 
simple  state. 

In  the  vocabulary  therefore  one  will  not  find  any  word  expressing 
precisely  a  simple  notion  and  containing  this  letter  (3). 

The  function  of  the  vowel  ii  will  be  that  of  a  grammatical  tool. 

Like  a  coefficient  it  will  be  employed  at  different  places  of  the  words 
to  show  their  variations. 

Consequently  whenever  one  wdll  see  in  a  precise  word  the  sign  ii, 
or  hear  the  sound  oo,  it  will  be  sure  in  advance  that  this  word  is  mo- 
dified in  its  essential  signification. 


(1)  This  does  not  take  place  in  the  living  languages  (interrogative,  exclamative 
forms  and  others). 

(2)  Formation  rules.  —  In  order  to  fix  grammatical  rules  a  few  formations  of 
words  are  prohibited.     It  is  useless  to  know  them  by  heart. 

(3)  This  letter  will  be  found  but  in  17  simple  words  :  2  interjections  u,  uu  and 
in  45  words  which  are  all  staffwords ;  their  forms  are  the  following  ones  :  voted 
and  u,  consonant  and  u,  or  double  consonant  and  u. 

These  words  express  all  vague  notions  and,  as  it  will  be  shown  at  tJic  practical 
classification  of  the  divisions  of  speech  they  cannot  have  more  than  o  letters. 
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The  VAaiATiONS  brought  on  a  word  by  the  tool  u  are  the  roUowinii; 
ones  : 

1"  Placed  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  ii  always  indicates  the  plural 
of  the  names. 

A  w^ord  thus  formed  will  always  have  '2  syllables  and  at  least  4  let- 
ters. 

2°  Placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  the  u  has  three  different  attri- 
butions : 

A.  —  Before  a  name  it  expresses  the  feminine. 

B.  —  Before  a  verb  it  expresses  the  priority  in  the  compound  tenses 
and  supplies  the  place  of  the  aujciliary  verbs. 

C.  —  Before  a  qualifying,  a  participle  or  an  adverb  it  expresses  the 
comparison  of  parity. 

3°  Placed  in  the  interior  of  a  word  : 

1°  As  the  before  last  letter  the  w  indicates  the  passive  voice  of  the 
verbs ; 

2°  In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  ii  serves  as  dash,  both  oral  and  written, 
in  the  compound  words  . 

To  show  more  clearly  the  grammatical  uses  of  the  tool  m,  below 
follows  the  table  of  the  different  places  it  can  occupy  : 

(v  =  vowel ;  c  =  consonant;  U  =:  tlie  grammatical  tool.) 

Thus  placed  the  tool  u 
In  a  word  formed  as  This  word  will  necessarily      grammalically  expresses  and 

below  :  be  in  B  a  :  indicates  the  idea  of  : 

Place!        Ucvc  (excepted f/ and?/)      feminine  name;  feminity. 

—  2        cvcU  name  in  plural ;  plurality. 

—  3        UcvcU  feminine  name  in  plural    feminine  plurality. 

(reunion  of  the  places 
1  and  2)  ; 

—  4        cvcUv  Verb  in  passive  voice ;       passivity. 

—  5        Ucvcv  Verb  in  active  voice,  in    priority,  perfection. 

past  tense; 

—  G        UcvcUv  Verb    in    passive  voice,  ,  prioiity,  passive. 

past  tense  (reunion  of  perfection. 
the  places  4  and  5) ; 

attributive     having     the  compai^ative  of  parity  in 

idea  of  parity;  qualifjdng  words. 

modificalive   having  the    comparative  of  parity  in 
idea  of  parity;  adverbs. 

compound  word  ;  oral  dash. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  for  the  different  uses  of  this  tool  of  the 
Blue  Language.  According  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  «tool  u  »  in  a 
word,  the  change  suffered  by  this  word  is  of  a  different  nature. 
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3''''  Basis-Rule  of  B  •  One  class  (of  words),  One  aspect. 


In  the  Advertisement  it  has  been  exposed  that  the  condition  sine 
qua  7ion  of  the  success  of  an  Artificial  Language  is  the  facility  of 
acquiring. 

The  method,  it  was  said,  which  could  offer  such  a  facility  in  the 
most  efficacious  way  is  that  which  would  forward  a  practical  process 
of  classification  of  the  language  permitting,  at  first  sight  and  at  first 
audition  (1),  to  share  grammatically  each  word  into  one  of  the  parts  of 
speech  (2). 

In  the  Blue  Language  this  «  process  of  divination  »  consists  in 
giving  to  every  class  of  words  a  fujure,  a  relief,  a  different  aspect. 

The  differentiating  the  aspect  of  each  part  of  speech  is  effectuated 
in  B  hy  combining  the  length  of  the  words  with  their  sonorousness. 

The  Length  of  the  words  permits  at  once  to  distinguish  from  each 
other  the  two  important  categories  of  language  :  the  vague  and  precise 
notions. 

The  vague  notions  which  are  the  ideas  of  relation  to  the  words 
between  themselves,  will  be  represented  in  B  by  short  words  (3) ; 
their  generic  denomination  will  be  :  sliortwords. 

The  precise  notions  which  are  the  ideas  of  substance,  state  or  action, 
will  be  represented  in  B  by  long  words ;  their  generic  denomination 
will  be  :  longn'ords. 

The  sonorousness  of  the  words  will  permit  to  make  after  the  neces- 
sary distinctions  between  every  class  of  words,  that  is  to  say,  between 
every  part  of  speech. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  this  result  in  practice,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  modify  somewhat  the  divisions  of  the  usual  Grammar. 


(1)  Througli  the  1'*  Basis-Rui-e  One  letter,  one  sound,  learned  at  tlie  Alpha- 
bet, one  knows  that  in  the  Blue  Lanmjuage  the  vision  of  a  word  is  always  equi- 
valent to  its  audition,  what  happens  very  rarely  in  English. 

(2)  See  Theoretic  French  Books  :  N°  1,  The  Blue  Language;  N"  7,  Theoretic 
Summary. 

(3)  As  it  is  stated  besides  in  all  living  languages,  those  words,  in  consideration 
of  their  frequent  use,  arc  necessarily  brief  and  concise  woi'ds;  this  rule,  however, 
has  never  been  generalized  and  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
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The  Table  of  the  Parts  of  Speech  of  B  set  up  at  the  following  page 
indicates  all  details  of  this  new  distribution  of  the  language. 

On  this  table  one  will  read  some  new  appellations;  therefore  it  is 
indispensable  to  give  previously  their  definitions. 

Aspect.  .  .  .     Special  figure  of  each  part  of  speech  in  b. 

Shortwords  .  First  category  of  the  language  comprising  all  classes  of  words 
which  cannot  yice  by  themselves  any  precise  notion. 

Longwords.  .  Secojul  category  of  the  language  comprising  all  classes  of  woi'ds 
which,  on  the  contrary,  ojfer  to  the  mind  a  precise  notion, 
either  by  their  only  enunciation  or  by  their  only  vision. 

Staffwords.  .  Second  part  of  speech  of  b-  It  includes  expressions  of  general 
ideas  and  certain  very  useful  abbreviations.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  words  contained  in  it,  in  consequence  of  their  position 
before  the  principal  notion,  command  this  notion  and  confine  it 
within  bounds. 

Connectives  .  Third  part  of  Speech  of  B.  It  includes  the  words  offering  in  a 
general  manner  the  notions  of  relation  between  the  different  words : 
the  conjunctions  and  prepositions.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  connec- 
tives serve  as  adverbs  of  situation  as  in  English. 

Designatives.  Fourth  part  of  Speec/i  of  B.  It  includes  all «  designating))  words; 
that  is  to  say,  the  articles,  all  pronoun's  and  the  adjectives,  ex- 
cepted the  numeral  adjectives  and  the  qualifying  ones. 

Attributives.  Seventh  part  of  Speech  of  B.  It  includes  the  words  giving  an 
«  attribute  »  to  the  principal  ideas ;  that  is  to  say  the  qualifying 
adjectives  a,nd  the  participles,  excepted  the  gerundive  which  is  a 
modification. 

Modificatives  Eight! t  part  of  Speech  of  B.  It  includes  all  English  adverbs  and 
the  gerundive  participle. 

In  the  Blue  Language  the  Speech  is  divided  into  two  categories 
containing  each  of  them  four  classes ;  thus  we  have  eight  parts  of 
Speech  : 

1^'  Category :  The  Shortwords. 

1^*  PART  OF  SPEECH.  —  The  interjections. 
2'"^  —  The  staffwords. 

3^'^  —  The  connectives. 

4*''  —  The  designatives. 


2"^  Category  :  The  Longwords. 

b*'^  —  The  nouns  and  numbers. 

6*''  —  The  verbs. 

7*''  —  The  attributives. 

S^^  —  The  modificatives. 


T^^BLE   Oin  THE  EIG-Ii^ 

OF  THE  L  [li 


Names  of  the  parts  of  Speech 
in  B. 

I        I.  Interjections.  ..... 


1"  Category.  —  Short- 
words,  including  all  the  va- 
gue notions  of  the  language. 

The  words  of  these  parts  of 
speech  are  called  Shortwords 
because  they  are  all  short. 

Their  aspect  will  be  :  words 
of  1,  2,  or  Sletters,  and,  if  they 
are  of  3  letters,  finishing  by  a 

VOWEL. 

This  category  is  divided 
into  four  classes  forming  the 
four  FIRST  parts  of  Speech. 


2"^  Category.  —  Long- 
words,  including  all  the  pre- 
cise 7iotions  of  the  language. 

The  words  of  these  parts  of 
speech  are  called  Longwords 
because  they  are  all  long. 

Their  aspect  will  be :  words 
of  3  letters  at  least,  and,  if 
they  are  of  3  letters,  finishing 
by  a  consonant. 

This  category  is  divided 
into  four  classes  forming  the 
four  LAST  parts  of  Speech. 


II.  Staffwords 


III.  Connectives 

Reunion  of  the 


IV.  Designatives 

Reunion  of  the . 


VI.  Verbs. 


VII.  Attributives 

Reunion  of  tlie. 


VIII,  Modificatives 

Reunion  of  the. 


V.  Nouns  and  Numbers 
Reunion  of  the. . 


Corresponding  Class 
English. 

Interjections. 

■  New  class  of 
comprising  the  ex  it 
sions   of  general  ]  p 
the  prefixes,  certai 
fixes,  some  abbrev 
modes. 

Prepositions  anc  ti 
junctions. 


Arh'cies,  of  all  th 
nouns    and    Acljei  i,; 
except  the  Nunieri 
Qualifying  ones 

Substantives  an 
Nwineral  Adjectiv\ 


Verbs  less  the 
ciple  mood. 

Qualifying  Adj 
and  participles,  < 
the  gerundive. 


Adve)"bs  of  ever 
id    of   t 
participle 


and    of    the    gen 


(1)  Though  theoretically  correct,  the  form  :  «  consonant,  vowel,  vowel  »  is  not  used. 

(2)  Forming  the  feminine.  At  the  Syntax  one  will  see  that  the  senses  brought  on  by  th 
(jaretation  can  equally  make  begin  by  a  vowel  as  well  the  nouns  as  the  other  classes 
derived  from  them. 


GUAGE 


Aspect  of  cacli  class 
in  B. 


Examples  of  words  of  each 
C:ia.ss. 


owel  or  the  same  vowel  repeated. 

2  different  vowels.  2° :  Words  of  2  and  3  let- 
lie  final  of  which  is  iiand  the  first  or  the  two 
etters  are  consonants . 


a,  aa. 


iu,   oi,  ae,  bu,  nu,   stit, 
lilu. 


>rds  of  2  or  3  letters,  containing-  1  or  2  cen- 
ts and  into  which  enter  only  the  vowels 
». 

;he  words  of  3  letters  the  final  letter  must 
7S  he  i  or  o. 

>irds  of  2  or  3  letters,  containing  1  or  2  con- 
ts  and  into  which  enter   only   the   vowels 

ft 

the  words  of  3  letters  the  final  letter  must 
^s  be  a  or  e. 

irds  beginning  all  by  a  consonant  wha- 
1  —  or  by  the  tool  ii  (2)  —  and  finishing  al- 
Jby  a  consonant,  except  ii  andd.  orbv  the 

I  (3). 

rds  beginning  all  by  a  consonant  whate- 
-  or  by  the  tool  w  (4)  —  and  finishing  al- 
by  a  voioel,  except  the  u. 

rds  beginning  all  by  a  consonants  whate- 
) —  and  finishing  always  by  the  consonayit  d. 


lb,   ob,   bi,    bo,    sti,   sto. 
ibi,  ibo,  obi.  obo  (1). 


am,  em,  ma,  nu»,  sta, 
stCj  m^e,  mea,  ama, 
ame,  ema,  erne. 


lev,    plan,    dort,    sport, 
vikor,  ditort. 


loYi,  piano,  tlorte,  Sipor- 
ta* 

lovid,    planod,    dorted. 
sported. 


rds  beginning  all  by  a  consonaJit  whate- 
)  —  and  finishing  always  by  the  conso- 


loYii[,    planoif.    <lortei|, 

sportai|. 
sii|,  flni|,  mlai|. 


jrming  the  plural. 

Di-ming  the  past  tenses. 

t  their  natural  state.  On  the  contrary,    at  their  degrees  of  comparison,  these  words  \\ill 

)y  a  vowel. 
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1'*  Category  of  the  language. 


THE  SHORTWORDS 


The  Shortwords  are  the  words  forming  the  1'*  Category  of  the  lm\- 
guage.  They  comprise  all  the  series  representing  vague  ideas ;  they 
give  the  possibility  of  expressing  all  notions  of  relation  between  the 
precise  words. 

In  order  to  discern  better  the  nature  of  the  Shortwords  we  suppose 
the  following  words  pronounced  or  written  separately  : 

oh\  —  bid,  —  by,  —  who,  —  this,  —  other,  —  my. 

Evidently  from  the  audition  or  vision  of  one  of  these  words  we 
cannot  deduce  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  speaker's  or  of  the  writer's 
thought. 

Just  these  kinds  of  words,  reunited  under  the  generic  name  of 
Shortwords,  will  be  studied  in  the  four  first  Parts  of  Speech. 

According  to  the  3''''  Basis-rule  of  B  <^  one  class  one  aspect  »,  a  law 
which  constitutes  the  method  of  the  Blue  Language,  —  and  which 
permits  also  a  rapid  divination  of  the  categories  of  the  language,  — 
the  SHORTWORDS  will  be  all  short. 

The  SHORTWORDS  w411  have  at  most  three  letters,  and,  if  they  are  of 
three  letters,  they  will  finish  by  a  vowel. 

The  SIGNS  of  the  alphabet  having  been  already  fixed  and  the  Rules 
OF  STRUCTURE  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY  haviiig  becii  already  studied  too,  we 
can  theoretically  state  that  these  words  must  all  be  «  cast  »  to 
475  «  moulds  ». 

This  !'*■  category  of  language  is  divided  into  four  classes  (See  p.  7). 

The  Sonorousness  of  the  vowels  contained  in  the  different  forms 
of  these  shortwords  will  be  sufficient  by  itself  to  effectuate  the  classi- 
fication of  all  these  words,  as  it  will  be  shown  in  the  study  of  the  four 
first  parts  of  speech. 

The  Shortwords  will  always  be  invariable,  except  the  4*''  class  of 
these  words  :  the  Designatives  which  can  be  variable  in  respect  of 
number  and  case. 

No  shortword  has  any  Gender  (1). 


(1)  The  representations  of  the  feminine  and  of  the  neuter,  in  the  Personal  and 
Possessive  pronouns,  are  effectuated  by  words  that  one  can  consider  as  diff'erent 
words,  having  no  relation  to  those  used  for  the  masculine  sense. 
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P'  DIVISION  OF  THE   GRAMMAR 


The  Shortwords.  —  P*  category  of  the  language 


PART  0^'  SPEECH 


THE    INTERJECTIONS 

P*    Class  of  the  shortwords. 

The  INTERJECTIONS  are  shortwords  compound  by  one  vowel  or  by  the 
same  voiuel  repeated  : 

a  will   si.nnify  :  want,   and  in  a  wider  sense  :•  cUscourarjeinent. 

e  —  eseuberance,  —  approval. 

i  —  paroxysm,  —  joy. 

o  —  inc-Unation,  —  duiibt,  restriction. 

u  —  equalUty,  —  consent  (1). 

One  must  make  the  least  possible  use  of  the  interjections;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  indispensable,  to  know  their  first  significations  which 
will  be  utilized  in  applying  the  Rule  of  the  Margaret  (see  p.  48), 

This  rule  consists  in  prefixing  the  interjections  a,  e,  i,  o,  at  the 
o-reatest  part  of  the  Long  words,  with  an  intent  to  attribute  them 
optionally  certain  degrees  of  intensity  (See  :  Qualifyings,  Signification 
diegrees,  p.  32,  and  Syntax,   Setting  up  of  the  Vocabulary,  p.  55). 

This  phenomenon  of  variation  is  named  the  Margaretation. 


(1)  The  foi'ins  of  repeated  vowels  offer  the  expressions  of  the  same  feeling?,  but 
in  a  bad  sense. 

Here  ai^e  their  significations  :  aa,  resignation,  disgust; 

cc,   reprobation,  contempt; 
ii,     pain,  suffering; 
oo,   call,  appeal,  threat; 
uu,  repulsion,  vexation,  fright. 

We  must  note  that  tliese  interjections,  used  in  a  bad  sense,  have  no  grammatical 
employment,  contrary  to  the  5  interjections  formed  by  a  sinfjle  cowel. 
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11"^  PART  OF  SPEECH 

THE   STAFF^VORDS 

'2'"^  Class  of  the  Shortwords. 

The  Staffwords  form  a  class  of  words  of  quite  new  creation. 

These  shortioords  permit  to  exj)r6ss  certain  general  notions  of  which 
they  are,  so  to  say,  the  «  symbols  ». 

We  may  define  them  as  the  oral  gestures  of  the  language. 

The  staffwords  are  nerer  joined  to  the  words  to  which  they  relate; 
they  have  the  tino  following  forms  : 

P*  Form.  —  Shortwords  of  2  or  3  letters  finishing  by  ii  (no  other 
vowel  in  the  word).  They  are  to  the  number  of  45. 

It  is  indispensable  to  know  the  nine  following  staffwords  : 

Examples  : 

nu  :  Symbol  of  negation  I  do  not  love  iiic   iiu  lovi- 

du  :  —  a/flrmatice     inter  - 

rogation  do  I  love  ?  me  du  lovi '? 

tnu  :  —  negative  interroga- 

tion do  I  not  love  ?  me  tnu  lovi? 

ku  :  —  a/flrmatice    subor- 

dination that  I  love  ku  mo  lovi. 

knu  :  --■  negative  subordina- 

tion that  I  do  not  love  knu  me  lovi. 

su  :  ' —  affirmative    reflec- 

tive I  love  myself 

snu  :  —  negative  reflective  I  do  not  love  mysel 

tu,  signifying  precise  designation  ;  sense  of  :  «  it  is  he,  she,  they  are  they  ». 
.stu,       —  masculineness  ;  supplies  the  English  word  n  male  ». 


mc  su  loA  i. 
me  snu  lovi. 


Indeed  there  is  no  other  means  of  effec-tuating  these  translations  (1). 

The  other  staffwords  of  this  form  serve  to  the  «  fabrication. »  of  the 
words  and  supply  the  English  prefixes.  It  is  interesting,  though  not 
indispensable,  to  know  them  by  heart. 

Examples  (J),: 

ru       signifying  repetition,  reiteration ;  like  the  English  prefix  re. 

—  idea  oi  supremacy ;  English  prefix  :  arr/i  (archbishop). 

—  idea  oi  superioritt/  ;  English  prefix  :  super,  idea.  o(  principal. 
^-  idea   of    inferiority;   English  prefix  :  under,  vice  {under-nctov, 

vice-roy). 

fku  —  idea  of  ro/ifrft/'j/;  supplies  the  prefixes  a/i^/,  eo7!^/"e. 

pru  —  idea  oi preeasistence ;  supplies  the  prefixes  a/! !!e,  pre. 

plu  indicating  the  plurality  ;  supplies  the  prefix  poly. 

pru  —  the  putting  one  t/iing  instead  of  anotJter;  supplies  the  prefix  pro. 

sku  —  the  liheness  to;  supplies  the  adjective  termination  ish  (childfsA). 

pnu  —  the  unlikeness;  it  has  the  contrary  sense  of  sku. 


pu 
bu 


(1)  These  staffwords  dispense  with  varying  the  tonality  of  the  voice.  Example  : 
The  presence  of  the  word  du  indicates  the  positive  intcrroi/ation  of  the  phrase 
(See  p.  .^0)  as  the  English  do. 

(2)  Refer  to  the  Vocabulary  as  to  the  25  staffwords  not  mentioned.  Among  these 
the  word  vu  supplies  shortly  all  protocol  forms. 
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11'"*  Form.  —  Shortwords  of  2  dissimilar  vowels  (I).      They  are  to 
the  number  of  16. 
These  staffwords  represent  all  i\.BBUEviATiONs  of  different  sorts  : 

1°  Four  staffwords  finishing  by  ii  signify  : 

ait  :  the  following  noun  is  a  proper  name. 

eii   :  the  following  word  of  an  other  language  than  that  of  the  speaker 

and  equally  of  an  other  one  than  that  of  the  interlocutor,  or 

yet  a  technical  word. 
■u    :  the  following  word  of  the  language  of  the  interlocutor  or  of  the 

correspondent  ('of  the  person  to  whom  one  speaks  or  writesj. 
ou  :  the  following  word  is  a  word  of  the  native  language  of  the  speaker 

or  of  the  writer  (of  the  person  who  speaks  or  writesj. 

The  t\vo  first  words  —  au  and  cu  —  will  say  «  look  out  »  and  warn  that  the 
word  following  one  of  these  terms  may  be  unknown,  as  it  is  a  special  word  ; 
a  proper  name  or  a  stranf/c  word  to  both  parties  concerned. 

The  two  last  words  —  iu  and  ou  —  will  be  very  useful  for  rapidity  of  elocution 
and  writing  in  case  of  a  word  forgotten  in  the  interlocutor's  language,  since  they 
will  permit  to  continue  the  speech  (or  the  correspondence)  skippiny,  so  to  say,  a 
word  B  (See  p.  55). 

2"  Four  staffwords,  indispensable  to  he  known,  offer  the  possibility 
of  translating  the  whole  of  the  notions  contained  in  tv:o  entire  classes 
of  words;  they  symbolize  the  ideas  of  connexioyi  and  designation  : 

io  (2),        as  expression  of  subordination  in  general. 

This  word  could  supply  a  preposition  lohatever. 
ol  i2i,        as  expression  of  conjunction  in  general. 

This  word  could  supply  a  conjunction  whatever. 
ea  (3i,         as  general  expression  of  designation  with  the  idea  oiunitg. 
This  word  could  supply  an  article,  an  adjective  or  a  pronoun 
in  singular  whatever. 
ae  (3 1,        as   general   expression  of   designation   with   the   idea  of 
plurality. 
This  word  could  supply  an  article,  an  adjective  or  a  pronoun 
in  plural  whatever. 


(1)  In  these  16  words  the  vowels  are  pronounced  separately  (See  Alphabet,  p.  3). 

(2)  We  may  note  that  the  vowels  i  and  o  composing  these  words  are  the  only 
ones  which  enter  into  The  words  of  the  i  ojincctires'  class. 

(:-!)  We  may  note  that  the  vowels  c  and  A  composing  these  words  are  the  only 
ones  which  enter  into  the  words  of  the  desu/natives'  class,  where  the  final  a  will 
indicate  t/ie  unity,  and  the  final  e,  t/ie  plurality. 
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S^EioiiTstaffwords  serve  optionally  as  aw.-ctiianVs  in  the  verbs  or  can 
briefly  express  certain  modalities  of  thought,  especially  in  case  of  ans- 
wermg. 

oa  :  to  begin  to,  to  go  to. 

eo  :  to  have  just  (followed  by  a  past  participle). 

ia    :  to  intend  to,  being  luHling. 

oe  :  must,  being  obliged  to. 

oi    :  to  desire,  to  have  a  taste  for,  to  have  an  inclination  to. 

ei    :  can,  to  he  able,  having  the  possibility  of. 

ie    :  to  act  so  in  a  frequent  yninncr,  in  a  regular  way. 

ao  :  to  act  so  rarely,  in  ajntermitting  manner. 

The  auxiliaries  being  suppressed  in  the  verbs  (See  p.  28),  these  eight 
words  could  in  case  of  need  abbreviate  certain  current  forms,  but  these 
translations  are  not  at  all  obligatory. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  phrase  «  thou  must  speak  ». 

The  full  translation  is  :  te  devo  spiko;  but  oioi'e  briefly  we  can  translate  : 
te  oe  spiko. 

These  abbreviating  accessory  auxiliaries  will  serve  chiefly  the  swift 
expression  of  a  thought  and  more  particularly  the  answers  to  be 
given. 

Let  us  take   as  an  example  the  phrase  :  «  Doest  thou  \\orIv  ?  Te  du  vorko? 

A  staffworcl  is  sufficient  to  give  a  plain  answer.  Ex.:  oa,  that  is  to  say  :  «  1  be- 
gin my  work  »,  or,  eo,  «  I  have  just  finished  my  work  ». 

One  understands  easily  that  in  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  give  to  an  answer 
whatever  different  intensities  of  expression. 

Examples:  ia,  to  be  willing;  oe,  to  be  obliged;  oi,  to  wish,  to  desire;  ci,  to 
be  able,  etc. 

The  conditional  mood,  suppressed  in  the  verb,  could,  in  certain  senses,  be  sup- 
plied by  one  of  these  staffwords,  being  placed  before  the  verbal  word. 

Thus  the  phrase  «  1  should  come  if....  »  expresses  a.  future  with  certain  special 
ideas  of  subordination. 

Willing  one  can  express  rapidly  the  different  senses  included  therein. 

I  would   come  (I  will  come) me  ia  venka. 

I  should  come  (I  ought  to  comej   .   .  me  oe  vcnka. 

I  should  come  (I  wish  to  come) .  .   .  me  oi  -venka. 

I  should  come  (I  may  come)   ....  me  ei  venka. 
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lll'-^  PART  OF  SPEECH 


Prepositions  and  Conjunctions 

reunited  under  the  name  of 

CONNECTIVES 

J'''    Class  of  the  Shortwords. 

The  Connectives  are  shortwords  into  the  composition  of  which  enter 
only  the  vowels  i  or  o,  or  sometimes  these  two  vowels. 

We  have  just  learned  that  two  staffwords  having  this  structure  can, 
in  n^ed,  supply  all  this  class  of  words . 

io,  general  preposition,  idea  relating  subordination  whatever. 
oi,  generale  conjunction,  idea  relating  joining  whatever. 

The  principal  connectives  are  the  following  ones  : 


bi. 

during. 

ki. 

with. 

ot, 

out. 

bo. 

but. 

klo. 

that  is  to  say. 

OV, 

whether...  or. , 

1*5 

because. 

ko. 

that. 

pi. 

by,  through. 

qo. 

here  is,  liere  are. 

kvo. 

(  on  account  of. 

plo. 

to,  in  order  to. 

di. 

oi  [composition). 

)  for  the  sake  of. 

po. 

since,  as. 

do. 

since. 

li. 

(  till,  until. 

pro. 

for  (on  account  of) 

fl. 

though  . 

\  up  to. 

I'i, 

according  to. 

fo, 

when. 

lo, 

towards. 

ro. 

instead  of. 

fro. 

whereas. 

mi. 

at  one's  house. 

slo. 

thus,  so. 

g>» 

there  is,  there  are 

mo, 

between. 

so. 

as,  like. 

g**> 

then. 

ni. 

neither,  nor. 

spi, 

on  the  side  of. 

ib, 

on,  upon. 

oq, 

below,  under. 

sri. 

on  account  ot. 

id, 

to  (direction). 

of. 

of  [possession). 

sti. 

at  the  time  of. 

if. 

if,  whether. 

ob. 

for  [because). 

sto. 

then,  after. 

»g» 

in  spite  of. 

•g' 

behind. 

ti. 

furtlier;  besides. 

ik. 

before. 

ok. 

nevertheless. 

to. 

to,  towards. 

in, 

in. 

om, 

from. 

tso. 

from. 

im. 

within. 

on. 

from,  since. 

vi. 

save,  excepting. 

ir. 

as  to. 

or» 

or. 

vo. 

without. 

it, 

and. 

OS, 

after. 

Observations.  —  1°  The  personal  pronouns  as  objects  of  prepositions,  are  used 
in  the  nominative  case.  Ex.  :  to  come  with  me,  venko  ki  me.  —  Mo  means  /, 

2°  In  order  to  have,   as  much  as  possible,  bat  one   word  to  express   one  sense, 
the  connectives  .serve  as  adverbs  of  situation. 

Ex.  :  Run  after  me,  et  rcno  ogmc:  to  be  in  the  house    stiro  in  dom. 
Run  after  et  reno  og  ;        to  be  inside,  within  stiro  in. 

3"  Two  adverbs  have  exceptional!}'  the  aspect  of  the  connectives. 
They  are  the  words  :  yes,  si,  and  no,  no. 
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IV"'  PART  OF  SPEECH 


Articles,  Pronouns  and  all  Adjectives  (except  the  qualifying  and 

numeral  ones) 

reunited  under  the  name  of 

DESIGNATIVES 

4"'  Class  of  the  shortwords. 

The  Designatives  are  shortwords  into  the  composition  of  which  enter 
but  the  vowels  a  or  e,  or  sometimes  these  two  vowels. 

Except  the  sort  of  Personcd  pronouns,  the  fmal  a  indicates  the  sin- 
gular, and  the  fmal  e,  the  plural  in  all  the  words  of  the  Designatives 

The  Designatives  are  divided  into  six  sorts  :  Relatives,  Interrogatives- 
exclamativeSy  Indefinites,  Deynonstratives,  Possessives  and  Personals. 

Each  of  the  sorts  of  words  composing  this  part  of  speech  has  a  spe- 
cial characteristic  form. 

The  DECLENSION  has  an  influence  only  over  the  aspect  of  three  sorts 
of  designatives  :  the  Relatives,  the  Interrogatives,  the  Personals,  and 
is  effectuated  always  in  the  same  manner  (except  for  the  word  an). 

The  GENDER  is  visible  only  in  the  Personals  and  Possessives. 

P'  Sort.  —  THE  RELATIVES 

They  are  the  English  relative  pronouns.  They  do  not  indicate  the 
gender. 

ra  signifies  :  who,  whom,  which  (singular). 

re  signifies  :  who,  whom,  which  (plural). 

er  signifies  :  of    it.    Ex.  :  I  wish  some  of  it,   me  vilo  er. 

ar  signifies  :  on    or  upon    it.   Ex.  -.  I  count  upon  it,  me  konto  ar. 

The  relatives  re  and  ra  are  declined  in  prefixing  the  vowel  e  to 
form  their  genitive-ablative  ca.se,  and  the  .vowel  a  to  obtain  their  dative. 

SiNGUL.\R  :  Plural  : 

era,  whose,  of  which.  ere,  whose,  of  which. 

ara,  to  whom,  to  which.  are,  to  whom,  to  which. 

One  sees  that  the  letter  R  is  the characteristical one  of  this  sort;  it  is 
in  fact  the  onhj  consonant  which  will  be  found  in  the  Relatives. 
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II"<i  Sort.  —  THE  INTERROGATIVES-EXCLAMATIVES. 

They  are  the  Englisli  adjectives  and  interrogative  pronouns. 
They  do  not  indicate  the  gender. 

ka,  signifies  :  who,  which  (singular). 
lie,  signifies  :  who,  which  (pkiral). 

The  ExcLAMATivE  is  expressed  by  the  same  words  returned  : 

ak,  signifies  :  who,  lohich  (singular). 
ek,  signifies  :  who,  which  (plural). 

One  sees  that  the  letter  K.  is  the  characteristic  one  of  this  sort ;  it  is 
indeed  the  only  consonant  which  will  be  found  in  the  Interrogatives-ex- 
clamatives. 

The  DECLENSION  of  the  interrogatives  is  effectuated  like  that  of  the 
Relatives :  by  prefixing  the  e  for  the  genitive  and  the  a  for  the  dative 
case. 

Singular  :  eka,  of  whom  ?  of  which  ?     aka,  to  whom  ?  to  which  ? 
Plural  :  eke,  of  whom  ?  of  wliich  ?    ake,  to  whom  ?  to  which  ? 

Iir>^  Sort.  —  THE  INDEFINITES. 

They  are  the  English  adjectives  and  indefinite  pronouns . 
They  do  not  indicate  the  gender. 
With  the  exception  of  six  words,  they  are  all : 

1° :  Of  the  form  «  consonant,  consonant  and  vowel  a  »  in  singular,  c^r 
•when  their  intrinsic  sense  involves  an  idea  of  unity . 

Ex.  :  kla,  somebody  ;  spa,  everybody. 

or,  2"  :  Of  the  form  «  consonant,  consonant  and  e  »  in  plural,  or  when 
their  intrinsic  sense  involves  an  idea  oi  plurality. 

Ex    :  kle,  some  or  a  few  people  ;  ske,  several. 

The  plural  is  formed  by  changing  the  final  vowel. 

Ex.  ;  fna,  the  one  or  the  other  ;  fae,  the  ones  or  the  others. 

Six  indefinitite  pronouns  have  the  form  «  vowel  a,  consonant.  » 
Their  jj^ura/  is  formed  by  adding  the  vowel  e.  They  are  : 

SINGULAR  :  ab,     such;  plural  :    abe,     such. 

am,  the  same  :  amc,  the  same. 

ap,     whatever ;  ape,    whatever. 

as,     certain ;  ase,     certain ; 

at,     all,  every;  ate,      all. 

av,     other   the  other ;  ave,     othcis,  the  other.s. 

Angl.  )i 
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In  addition  to  the  indefinite  pronouns  already  mentioned,  we  must 
note  the  following  ones  : 

fra,  none  of  both ;  fte,  all  things ;  Una,  nobody  ;  kra,  something  ; 
ksa,  ivhoever,  whichever  ;  kva,  lohatecer ;  pna,  nothing  ;  sia,  07ie  ; 
tie,  everybody ;  tiia,  neither  the  07ie  nor  the  other ;  tva,  one  o/  boi/i  ; 
tve,  bo^/i. 

OBSERVATIONS  :  1°  By  way  of  exception  the  personal  pronoun  sma,  one's  self, 
itself,   is  comprised  in  the  form  of  the  indefinite  pronouns. 

2°  Tliere  exist  in  B  indefinite  pronouns  whicli  may  indicate  the  «  proportion  » 
attributed  by  tlie  mind  to  a  precise  notion. 

One  will  find  these  words  used,  for  instance,  in  the  following  phi'ases  : 

Do  not  give  any  bread  at  all /  sna  pan. 

Give  little  bread 1  fla  pan. 

Give  a  little  bread \  tsa  pan. 

Give  a  little  more  bread Et  givo      /  pic  pan. 

Give  some  more  bread 1  pre  pan. 

Give  much  bread I  tre  pan. 

Give  bread  (in  profusion) \  src  pan. 

IV"'  Sort.  —  THE  DEMONSTRATIVES. 

Are  comprised  in  this  sort :  the  English  articles,  adjectives  and  de- 
monstrative pronouns. 

They  do  not  express  the  gender.  They  are  to  the  number  of  G. 

The  definite  article  :  the,  does  not  exist;  the  gender  being  na^M)*o? 
in  B>  '"^iTiy  distinction  about  it  is  useless. 

Consequently  :  the  onlij  word  man  means  «  the  man  »  (in  general) ; 
f«in,  «  the  woman  »  ;  bolin  (neuter)  «  the  tree  »  (in  general)  (See 
Syntax,  p.  44,  Gender  of  the  Noun). 

The  designations  will  be  made  by  means  of  the  following  words  the 
plural  of  which  is  formed  by  adding  the  vowel  e  to  the  singular. 

SINGULAR  PLURAL 

an,  indefinite  article,  a,  an;  ane,  some,  an//,  partitive  sense  (three  genders). 

aq,  tJiis,  t/iat ;  aqe,  these,  t/iose. 

ag,  this,  it,  that  (near  io  lit  tfn\i.(T!;  age,   these,  those. 
af,    f/io(,  i^  (far  from  the  speaker) ;   afe,    those. 

The  DECLENSION  of  all  the  words  of  B  (except  the  Relative,  Interroga- 
tive and  Personal  pronouns)  is  effectuated  by  means  of  the  two  follo- 
wing demonstratives  which  form  themselves  the  declension  of  the  ar- 
ticle an,  a,  an. 

Genitive-aulative  :  ad,  of  a,  of  an,  from  a,  from  an  or  of  a,  of  an,  or  by  a, 
by  an,  and  of  the  or  by  the. 
Dative  ;  al,  to  a,  to  an.  Tliis  word  signifies  also  :  to  the. 

The  plural  is  expressed  by  adding  the  vowel  e. 

Gemtive-albative  :  ade,  of  them  or  by  them,  datif  :  ale,  to  the  or  to  some. 
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Examples  : 

The  king's  daughter,  )„         j,  <ii-       .,       ,  t         <•  j        ■ 

...      .^  ,        ,  ,  ['Cff  ad  reks;        the  kings  daughters,  feeii  ade  rcksu. 

A  kings  daughter,      )     "  .■-  r  >      & 

Give  to  the  poor  man,  )    .     .         ,       ,     ,  Give  to  the  poor,        )   ^      .  .  ,. 

r.-      ,  ;et  eivoal  poor!  r^-      .  '  >el  givo  ale  uobru. 

Give  to  a  poor  man,    )      *  Give  to  poor,  j       "  "^ 

OnsERTATioNS:  1".  —  If  rt,  an  means  the  nunil)er  <<  one  «  it  is  translated  by  ven. 

Ex.  :  Give  to  a  poor  man  —  ct  givo  id  von  pobr. 
2°.  —  Some,  any  (partitive  sense)  is  not  transhxted  into  B. 

Ex.  :  Give  some  bread  and  some  cherries  —  et  givo  pan  it  sriisu. 

V"'  and  Vr'>  Sorts.  —  THE  POSSESSIVE  AND  PERSONAL 

PRONOUNS. 

These  two  sorts  are  the  same  as  in  EngHsh  ;  they  comprise  the  En- 
ghsh  possessive  adjective,  the  possessive  and  personal  pmniouns. 

In  account  of  the  principle  of  their  significations  resting  on  the  pre- 
sence of  one  symbolical  consonant,  characteristic  of  each  person,  these 
two  sorts  are  studied  together. 

Notwithstanding  all  variations  of  gender,  number  and  case,  which 
may  have  an  influence  over  one  person,  the  same  consonant  ever  sub- 
sists, but  it  appears  differently  framed,  according  the  case  in  which  the 
person  concerned  is  considered,  or  even  according  the  nature  of  the 
word. 

On  the  table  of  the  following  page  one  can  study  no  matter  which  of 
the  horizontal  lines,  each  of  them  being  assigned  to  one  of  the  persons, 
and  one  will  always  find  in  all  words  inscribed  on  the  same  line  the 
same  and  a  single  symbolical  consonant  of  personality . 

One  will  note  too  on  this  table  the  setting  up  of  a  personal  of  poli- 
teness at  the  2'"'  person,  sinii'ular  and  plural.  This  creation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  «  civilization  »,  when  to  address  somebody,  imposes 
on  us  a  fam.iliar  and  a  respectfid  form. 

OnsERVATiox  :  Tliis  distinction  of  a  Jamiliar  and  polite  form  cannot  have  any 
prartical  translation  into  English,  since  the  pronoun  t/ou  as  well  as  the  corres- 
ponding ones  Hour,  yours  are  used  for  both  forms. 

Then  there  will  be  6  persons  in  singular  and  in  plural :  i'*,  2'"^  fami- 
liar, 2'"*  respectfid,  3'"^  masculine,  S'*^  feminine  and  3'''^  neuter. 

The  characteristic  consonant  of  each  of  these  persons  is  the  following- 
one  : 

Singular  :  1''  :  m  ;  2""' :  t  ;  S-'  respect.,  v;  .'J"'  masc.  :  s  ;  .3'''  fern. :  f ;  3"'  neuter : 
Plural      :  1*'  :    n  ;  2"'' :  p;  2"''  respect.,  g ;  3"'  nuisc.  :  b  ;  3'"'' /<'/».  :  f ;  3'''  neuier  :  d 

The  knowledge  of  these  12  characteristic  consonants  and  the  below 
indicated  few  rules  permit  to  operate  with  the  greatest  facility  all  varia- 
tions in  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns. 
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DECLEXSIOX 


In  the  cases  already  studied  the  declension  of  the  personals  is  effec- 
tuated like  that  of  the  relatives  and  interrogatives ;  we  will  say  that  in 
the  genitive-ablative  case  it  is  sufficient  to  prefix  an  e,  and,  in  the 
dative  case,  an  a  ;  but  these  casual  variations  are  made  on  the  personal 
in  the  accusative  case. 

In  fact  the  personals  have  two  other  cases  :  the  accusative  and  the 
vocative. 

■  The  accusative  is  the  same  word  as  the  nominative^  except  the  change 
of  the  final  letter,  vowel  a,  instead  of  e. 

Ex.  :  me,  /;  ma,  me.  —  be,  they ;  ba,  them. 

The  vocative  is  formed  by  inverting  the  letters  of  the  nominative,  like 
an  anagram. 

Ex.  :  tc,  thou  ;  et,  oh,  thee  !  —  sc,  he ;  es,  him ! 

Table  of  the  declension  of  the  personals  : 

Example  : 
icith  the  letter  m  (V^  person  singular). 

me,  /. 

ema,  of  me  or  hy  me . 

ama,  to  me. 

ma  me. 

em  o/l  me  ! 

The  EMPHATIC  personals,  obtained  in  English  by  adding  to  the  per- 
sonals the  word  «  self  »,  pi.  «  selves  »,  are  formed  in  B  by  words  of 
the  following  structure  :  V^owel  e,  characteristic  consonant,  vowel  e. 
Ex.  :  erne,  myself;  ete,  thyself;  ese,  himself;  ene,  ourselees 

Structure   of   the   possessives  : 

Singular  :  One  of  the  twelve  characteristic  consonants  and  the  vowels  ea. 
Ex.  :  mea,  my,  mine.  —  tea,  thy,  thine.  —  nea,  our,  ours. 

Plural  :  One  of  the  twelve  characteristic  consonants  and  the  vowels  ae. 
Ex.  :  mae,  my,  mine.  —  tae,  thy,  thine.  —  nae,  our,  ours. 

In  the  possessives  the  declension  is  effectuated  by  means  of  the  de- 
monstratives. 

ad  mea,  of  my,  of  mine. 
al  mea,  to  my,  to  mine. 
ade  mae,  of  my,  of  mine. 
ale  mae,  to  my,  to  mine. 

In  the  3''''  person  the  possessor's  gender  will  always  be  expressed  by 
the  possessive  itself.  {See  syntax,  p.  42). 
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2"'^  Category  of  the  language. 


THE   LONGWORDS 


The  LoNGwORDS  form  the  2""^  Category  of  the  Language.  They  com- 
prise all  the  series  representing  precise  ideas;  they  enable  to  express 
all  notions  of  substance,  state  or  action. 

To  make  better  understand  the  nature  of  the  Long  words,  we  sup- 
pose the  following  words  pronounced  or  written  separately  : 

horse,  —  two,  —  to  run,  —  great,  —  strongly. 

Evidently  by  the  only  audition  or  by  the  only  vision  of  one  of  these 
words,  the  hearer  or  the  reader  knows  already  sufficiently  the 
speaker's  or  the  writer's  thought. 

Just  these  sorts  of  words,  reunited  under  the  generic  name  of  Long- 
words  will  be  studied  in  the  four  last  Parts  of  Speech. 

In  compliance  with  the  3"^  Basis- Rule  of  B  :  «  one  class,  one 
aspect  »,  —  a  law  of  distinction  between  every  class  and  between 
every  category,  and  constituting  the  method  of  the  Blue  Language,  — 
the  Longwords  will  all  be  Long, 

The  Longwords  will  have  at  least  three  letters,  and,  if  they  are  of 
three  letters,  they  will  finish  by  a  consonant. 

The  distinction  between  the  four  classes  of  words  of  the  Longwords' 
category  which  form  the  four  last  parts  of  speech,  will  constantly  be 
effectuated  by  the  sonorousness  of  the  final  letter  : 

The  Nouns  and  Numbers  will  have  as  final  letter  :  a  consonant  other 
than  If  and  d  (or,  in  plural,  the  tool  ii). 

The  Verbs  will  have  as  final  letter  :  a  vowel  (not  the  tool  ui). 

The  Attributives  will  have  as  final  letter  :  the  consonant  d. 

The  MoDiFicATivES  will  have  as  final  letter  the  consonant  if. 

The  Longwords  are  incomtnutable,  that  is  to  say  that  no  Longword 
of  a  class  can  be  employed  to  supply  a  Longword  of  an  other  class. 

Variations  of  the  Longwords. 

The  Number  modifies  but  the  nouns  and  the  numerals. 

The  Gender  modifies  but  the  nouns. 

The  Voice  modifies  the  verbal  word,  but  only  in  case  ofpasstpe  notion. 

The  Margaretation  modifies  all  the  Longwords,  except  the  numbers. 

The  Mood  or  the  Person  never  modify  any  Longword. 
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//"'  DIVISION  OF  THE  GRAMMAR 


The  Longwords.  —  2"'^  category  of  the  language 


V"'  PART  OF  SPEECH 


THE  NOUNS  AND  NUMBERS  (1) 

i^'  Class  of  the  Lo7igwor<h 

The  NOUNS  and  numbers  are  Longwords  finishing  all  by  a  consonant 
whatever  except  i|  and  d,  but  not  whenthese  words  are  used  inphirai; 
then  they  finish  by  the  tool  ii. 

Equally  they  begin  all  by  a  consonant,  except  the  substantives  used 
in  the  feminine  gender,  which  begin  by  the  tool  ii  (2). 

THE  NUMBERS 

Like  in  English  they  are  of  two  sorts  :  cardinal  and  o**(linahiumbers. 

P'  SORT  :   The  CARDINAL  NUMBERS 

The  15  cardinal  nombers,  basis  of  all  notions  of  number,  are  the 
followina:  ones  : 


1  ven 

2  dov 

3  ter 

1    far 

5  kel 

6  gab 

7    nep                            10    dis 
^    lok                            100    son 
9     nif                         1,000     nicl 

«  Zei'o  »  =  a  nought  > 

>  is  translated  nol ; 

a  million,  nilou;  a  milliard,  nilar. 

il)  These  two  kinds  of  words  have  the  same  structure  in  b- 
The  innumerable  variety  of  their  forms  required  this  classification  in  the  practi- 
cal point  of  vue  of  sharing-  the  Aspects. 

[2}  The  nouns  can  equally  begin  by  a  vowel,  when  tiieir  sense  is  modified  by  the 
Martjaretation  [See  Syntax,  p.  4S). 
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The  numeration  is  formed  in  the  following  way  : 

1"  Rule. —  By  suffioclnu  the  syllable  is  (abbreviation  of  dis  to  the  number  of  he 
unities,  to  form  the  tens. 

Ex.  :  30,  teris;  90,  niOs. 

2""'  Rule.  —  By  prefixing  the  syllable  di  (abbreviation  of  dis)  to  the  number  of 
the  unities,  to  form  the  numbers  from  10  to  20. 

Ex.  :  12,  didoT;  IS,  dilok. 

S'*  Rule.  —  The  unities  comprised  between  the  other  tens  are  placed,  like  in 
English,  after  the  tens. 

Ex.  :  14,  faris  far;  75  ifopis  iicl. 

4""  Rule.  —  In  representing  the  number  one  must  stop  -whonever  one  meets  one 
of  the  sounds  :  dis  (or  its  abbreviations  is,  son,  mel. 

Ex.  :  1126,  mel  vcnson  dovis  gab. 

Observations.  —  One  will  note  that  «  thousand  hundred  »  is  translated  by 
«  thousand  one  hundred  ». 

1900  can  be  translated  :  inel  nifson  or  dinifson. 

The  PLURAL  of  the  cardinal  numbers  can  he  formed  in  two  cases  : 
1°  when  using  the  number  substantively ;  2°  to  indicate  the  hour  [oiihe 
clock)  (See  Syntax,  p.  43). 


2-''  SORT  :  The  ORDINAL  NUMBERS 

The  ORDINAL  NUMBERS  are  always  formed  by  means  of  cardinal  num- 
bers, adding,  according  to  their  significations,  a  different  absolute 
ending  (1). 

No  indication  of  gendev  in  them. 

The  absolute  endings  used  are  the  following  ones  : 

em  to  indicate  the  rank Ex.  :  the  second          dovem. 

ip             —          the  precise  multiplication    .....  —      the  triple            tcrlp. 

om          —          the  precise  division —      the  quarter        farom. 

am          —          a  vague  collective  word —      about  eight        loiiam. 

eri           —          a  distinctive  collective  word  ...  —      of  seven  sorts  qeperl. 

olt          —          a  multiplying  collective  word.  .    .  —      nine  times          nifolt. 

The  PLURAL  of  the  ordinal  numbers  is  formed  like  that  of  the  subs- 
tantives by  suffixing  the  tool  ii  : 

Ex.  :  The  first  and  the  second  ones,  Vanemu  it  dovemu. 


fl)  The  absolute  endings  are  terminations  which  not  only  serve  to  include  cer- 
tain senses  in  the  Avords,  but  which  are  too  the  single  means  to  translate  in  B  the 
significations  they  give  to  these  same  words  [See  Syntax,  p.  51). 
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THE  NOUNS 

The  Nouns  comprise  in  B  the  same  subdivisions  as  in  English  : 
Proper  nouns.  —  Common  nouns.  —  Compound  nouns. 

PROPER  NOUNS.  —  These  words  are  «  out  of  the  language  »  :  Impos- 
sible to  submit  them  to  any  regulation  (See  Syntax,  p.  4r»). 

They  must  be  written  by  a  capital  initial  letter  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  by  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Blue  Language. 

COMMON  NOUNS.  —  Gender.  In  B  three  genders  :  masculine,  femi- 
nine, neuter.  The  gender  is  natural.  All  the  words  having  naturally 
110  appointed  sex  are  of  the  neuter  gender. 

The  feminine  is  formed  by  the  general  name  (1)  in  prefixing  the 
word  with  the  tool  n. 

Ex.  :  kval,  the  horse;  ukval,  t/ie  mare  —  bov,  t/te  ox;  ubov,  the  cow. 

NUMBER.  —  The  plural  is  alwaris  formed  by  suffixing  the   singular 
with  the  tool  ii. 
Ex.  :  kval,  the  horse ;  kvalu,  t/te  horses  —  bov,  t/te  one;  bovii,  the  oxen. 

The  reunion  of  the  two  preceding  rules  will  give  the  plural  of  the 
feminine. 

Ex.  :  ukvalu,  t/ie  mares  ;  ubovu,  t/ie  cows. 

COMPOUND  NOUNS.  —  To  form  the  compound  nouns  one  must  remind 
the  following  rules  : 

1°  There  cannot  be  but  two  terms  in  a  compound  noun ; 

2"=  The  two  formative  terms  are  always  nouns  lor  numbers); 

3°  The  principal  notion  is  always  expressed  the  last  one  ; 

4°  The  two  parts  of  the  word  are  united  by  the  tool  ii  which,  but 
in  this  case,  is  placed  in  the  interior  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

The  tool  u  becomes  thus  a  sort  of  hyphen  or  dash,  both  oral  and 
written. 

EXAMPLES  of  COMPOUND  NOUNS 


vintuniilv, 

windmill, 

from  vint, 

wind 

and  niilv, 

mill. 

vatuniilv, 

watermill, 

from  vat, 

water 

and  uiilv, 

mill. 

danfuiiiilv, 

steammill, 

from  danf, 

steam 

and  iiiilv, 

mill. 

kilukraui, 

kilogram, 

from  kil, 

1000  more 

and  kram, 

gram. 

teruuics, 

quai'tcr, 

from  tor, 

three 

and  iiics. 

month. 

The  plural  of  the  compound  nouns  is  formed  like  that  of  the  common 
nouns;  that  is  to  say,  by  adding  the  tool  ii. 

Ex.  :  The  sleeping  car,  dorniukar:   the  sleeping  cars,  dormukarn. 


(1)  See  Synt.\x  (p.  41),  for  the  expression  ofmasculineness,  as  for  the  Feminine 
of  civilisation,  and  for  the  30  substantives  having  a  different  expression  according 
to  the  sex  appointed  to  them    (p.  45). 
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\T"  PART  OF  SPEECH 


THE  VERBS 

I?'"^  Class  of  the  Longwords 

The  VERBS  are  Longwords  fiinishing  always  by  a  vowel  (other 
than  u) . 

On  account  of  the  formative  system  of  the  precise  words  of  B>  they 
cannot  have  less  than  two  syllables,  nor  less  than  four  letters. 

The  verbs  of  the  Blue  Languagf  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  cor- 
responding class  in  English,  with  the  exception  of  the  PariicipJes  which 
will  be  shared  into  the  two  last  parts  of  Speech. 

The  definition  of  the  verb  B  is  ;  a  word  signifying  «  loith  time  ». 

In  fact,  besides  the  passiveness,  the  only  modification  suffered  by  a 
verbal  word  is  that  brought  on  by  the  notion  of  time  (1). 

The  verb  is  invariable  in  respect  of  peusox  and  mood. 

These  notions  do  exist  ouf  of  f/ie  verba?  luojvi  itself,  as  one  will  see 
below : 

PERSON.  —  The  personal  noun  or  pronoun  as  nominative  or  subject 
will  sufficiently  fix  the  person  in  which  the  verb  is  used. 

MOOD.  —  This  indication  is  got  out  of  the  verbal  word. 

The  participle  mood  is  referred  to  other  classes. 

The  conditional  mood  does  not  exist  in  the  Blue  Language  (See  p.  14). 

There  are  four  moods  :  the  iinpersonal  mood  :  /)j/ini^u'e  and  the  three 
personal  moods  :  Indicative,  Exclamative  \  Imperative)  (2j  and  Subor- 
dinate. 

They  are  differentiated  as  follows  : 

1°  Infinitive,  absence  of  every  subject  word; 

2°  Indicative        )  presence  of  a  personal  subject  (  in  the  nominative ; 
3°  Exclamative    (  pronoun  /  in  the  t'ocaiti'e  (3); 

4°  SuB0R4feiNATE,  preseucc  of  one  of  the  two  staffwords  Itii  or  kiiii, 
placed  between  the  pi'incipal  and  subordinate  proposition. 


(1)  .See  at  the  Syntax,  p.  48,  for  the  variation  brought  on  the  verbal  word  by  the 
Margaret  ATiON. 

(2)  This  mood  is  named  Ejcclamatiee  and  not  Imperative,  because  by  its  means 
one  expresses  not  only  the  order,  but  also  the  call,  the  appeal,  the  threat. 

(o)  If  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  exclamative  mood  is  a  noun,  one  must  always 
use  in  the  vocative  a  personal  pronoun  after  this  noun.  Indeed  the  phrase  man 
komo  means  :  «  The  man  comes  or  is  coming  ».  If  one  wishes  to  address  so  nie- 
body  and  to  saj'  :  «  man  come !  »  one  must  translate  :  man  et  komo,  tliat  is  to 
say  :  Man,  thou,  come  ! 
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TENSES.  —  The  verbal  word  will  be  formed  in  B  Ijy  adding  to  the 
Basis-Noun  one  of  the  absolute  endings  :  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o. 

A  new  tense  has  been  created,  named  the  eternal  tense;  it  comprises 
the  verbal  notion  including  all  together  the  three  otlier  tenses  gene- 
rally fixed  apart  :  past,  j)resent  and  future  (1). 

The  following  senses  have  been  attributed  to  the  determinative 
vowels  of  the  tenses,  finishing  the  verbal  word  : 

final  i    signifies  the  eternal  tense. 

—  o        —        the  present     — 

—  e         —        the  past         — 

—  a         —        the  future      — 

CONJUGATION 

At  the  page  29,  in  a  Table,  —  generally  used  in  all  grammars,  — 
one  will  find  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  B  in  the  active  voice. 

This  unique  conjugation  does  not  suffer  any  exception  (2j. 

The  verbs  being  invariable  in  respect  of  person,  the  1'*  person  of 
every  tense  will  only  be  indicated  there. 

Nevertheless,  to  show  the  physiognomy  of  an  entire  tense  of  the 
verb  B .  it  is  preferable  to  give  a  complete  example  of  it  : 

Past  tense  of  the  Verb  to  love  :  Ioti. 

This  past  tense  is  derived  from  the  past  infinitive  :  love  (pr  :  lovai). 

I  loved. 

thou  lovedst. 

you  loved  (speaking  respectfully  to  a  single  person). 

he  loved. 

she  loved. 

it  loved  (neuter  subject). 

we  loved. 

you  loved  (speaking  familiarly  to  several  persons). 

you  loved  (speaking  respectfully  to  several  persons). 

they  loved  (n.asculine  subject), 

they  loved  (feminine  subject). 

they  loved  (neuter  subject). 

(1)  This  creation  is  necessary.  Of  course,  in  English,  ^yhat  is  the  signiticatiou  of 
«  the  man  dies  »  ?  Does  this  phrase  mean  «  man  is  mortal  »  or  a  «  man  is  dying  in 
the  very  moment  »  ? 

Owing  to  the  settled  distinction  one  may  suppress  the  verb  to  be  «  copula  «. 
We  have  already  the  ordinary  verb  :  I  am  loving  =  I  love  =  me  lovo. 
Likewise  we  shall  have  :  I  am  good,  me  bono;  lam  ill,  mc  lalgo. 

(2)  We  must  note  here  that  the  compound  past  participle  of  the  the  English 
Language  is  translated  in  b  by  a  turn  of  phrase. 

Ex.  :  a  Having  &e©a  loved  »,  os  love.  Literal  translation  :  After  harimj  loced. 
Likewise  :  «  Having  been  loved  »  will  be  translated  by  os  lovue;  after  hacitKj 
been  loced. 


me 

love 

le 

love 

vo 

love 

se 

love 

lo 

love 

qc 

love 

ne 

love 

pe 

love 

RO 

love 

be 

love 

fe 

love 

de 

love 
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In  order  to  complete  the  setting  up  of  the  Conjugation  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  the  priority  of  the  tenses  will  be  effected  by  pj-e- 
fixing  the  tool  u  to  the  verbal  word  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  that  in 
the  other  moods  the  priorities,  useless  in  practice,  will  not  exist  in  B- 

This  rule  permits  to  suppress  the  use  of  all  auxiliary  verbs. 

Ex.  :  /  shall  love,  mo  lova  ;    I  shall  have  loved,  me  ulova. 
I  come,  me  komo ;  /  have  come,  me  ukomo. 

DERIVATION  of  the  TENSES 

By  suffixiny  to  the  Basis-Noun  the  four  characteristic  vowels  of  the 
«  tense  »,   we  obtain  four  infinitives. 

For  instance  with  the  word  :  lov,  love  (subst.),  we  shall  get  the 
senses  : 

lo\'i,  to  love  (always), 

lovo,  to  love  (in  this  moment). 

love,  to  love  in  past,  to  liave  loved. 

lova,  to  love  in  future,  our/ht  to  love. 

The  tenses  of  the  personal  moods  will  be  derived  from  the  four  infi- 
nitives as  one  may  see  below. 

From  the  Eternal  Infinite  :  lovi,   ^o  love  always,   will  be  formed  : 

In  the  INDICATIVE  mood  :        a  simple  tense  /  love  (always),  me  lovi. 

In  the  exclamatite  mood  :  —  may  I  love!  (always).  em  lovi. 

In  the  SUBORDINATE  MOOD  :  —  that  J  love  {always),  (1).  ku  me  lovi. 

And,  in  the  indicative  mood,  a  compound  tense,  imperf  :  /  loved,  me  ulovi. 

From  the  Present  Infinitive  :  loTO,  to  love  in  this  moment,  .will  be 

formed  : 


In  the  INDICATIVE  mood  ;        a  simple  tense  7  tore  (m  this  moment),   me  lovo. 

In  the  exclamative  mood  :  —  /loic  I  loved!  (in  tliis  moment),      em  lovo. 

In  the  SUBORDINATE  mood  :  —  that  I  love,  ku  me  lovo. 

And,  in  the  indicative  mood,  a  compound  tense,  past  indefinite  :  /  have  loved, 

mc  ulovo. 

From  the  Past  Infinitive  :  love,  to  have  loved,  will  be  formed  : 


In  the  indicative  mood  :        a  simple  tense  /  loved,  me  love. 

In  the  exclamative  mood  :  —  /lave  I  loved!  em  love. 

In  the  subordinate  mood  :  —  that  I  might  love,         ku  me  love. 

And,  in  the  indicative  mood,  a  compound  tense,  pluperfect  .  /  /lad  loved, 

me  ulove. 

From  the  Future  Ixfinitivf.  :  lova,  ought  to  love,  will  be  formed  : 

In  the  indicative  mood  ;       a  simple  tense  /  s/iatl  love,  me  lova. 

In  the  exclamative  mood  :  —  Shall  I  love!  em  lova. 

In  the  subordin.vte  mood  :  —  that  I  may  love  (later),    ku  mie  lova. 

And,  in  the  indicative  mood,  a  compound  tense,  past  future  :  I  shall  have  loved. 

me  ulova. 

(1)  In  case  of  negative  subordination,  the  slaffword  knu  supplies  the   staffword 
ku  used  but  for  the  subordinate  mood  with  idea  of  affirmation . 
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VOICES.  In  B  like  in  English  there  are  three  voices  :  the  active, 
passive  and  reflective  (pronominalj  voice. 

We  have  just  studied  the  active  voice. 

The  conjugation  of  the  two  other  voices  is  very  simple  and  very 
easy. 

Passive  voice.  —  In  all  moods,  tenses  and  persons,  put  the  tool  ii 
between  the  two  last  letters  of  the  verb. 

Ex.  :  lovui,    to  be  loved  (always). 

me    lovuo,  I  am  loved  lin  this  moment). 
me  ulovua,  I  sJaall  have  been  loved. 

One  sees  that  this  rule  suppresses  equally  the  auxiUary  in  the  pas- 
sive voice. 

Pronominal  voice.  —  In  all  moods,  tenses  and  persons,  put  before 
the  verbal  word  one  of  the  two  following  staffwords  : 

su  if  the  reflective  is  affirmative ;  snii  if  the  reflective  is  negative. 

To  love  one's  self,  su  lovi.  Not  to  love  one's  self,  snu  lovi. 

I  love  myself,  me  su  lovo.  I  do  not  love  myself,  me  snu  lovo. 

Thou  lovedst  lliyself,  te  su  love.  Thou  didst  not  love  thyself,  te  snu  love. 

He  will  love  himself  se  su  lova.  He  will  notlove  himself,  se  snu  lova. 

Let  lis  Io\e  one  auolher,  en  su  lovo.  Let  us  not  love  one  another,  en  snu  lovo. 

The  IMPERSONAL  VERB,  in  all  tenses,  uses  the  3'''  person,  singular, 
neuter  (=  it)  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

i|e  plovo,  it  rains;  qc  plova,  it  icill  rain. 


SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE  VERB  itith  regard  to  the  Basis-Noun. 

The  first  class  of  the  precise  words,  the  nouns  and  numbers  being 
adopted  to  form  the  roots  of  the  other  i.ongwords  (except  the  simple 
adverbs),  we  have  to  state  the  reasoning  presiding  over  the  verbal 
derivation. 

The  «  verbification  »  must  indicate  the  most  usual  verbal  manifes- 
tation . 

The  transformation  of  the  substantive  notion  into  a  verbal  word  will 
be  effected  ])y  adding  to  the  signification  of  the  basis-noun  one  of  the 
following  extensions  of  senses  and  in  this  order  : 

1°  To  be  in  the  state  of...  or  to  have,  to  get;  2"  To  accomplish;  3°  To 
make  use  of. . . 

If  the  first  trial  of  verbal  transformation  does  not  give  any  signifi- 
cation adopted  by  «  good  sense  ».  one  must  pass  to  the  second  opera- 
tion, and  likewise,  if  necessary,  to  the  third  one  [See  p.  59). 
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Qualifying  Adjectives  and  Participles  \ except  gerundives) 

I'Citnitt'd  untJer  tlie  name  of  : 

ATTRIBUTIVES 

5''''  Class  of  the  Longwords 

The  ATTRIBUTIVES  are  Longioords  includini;-  the  qualifying  adjectives 
and  all  participles  of  the  English  language,  except  the  gerundives  (1). 

The  characteristic  aspect  of  the  attributives  is  their  final  letter :  d. 

The  attributives  begin  always  by  a  consonant,  unless  they  are  in  a 
degree  of  comparison. 

On  account  of  the  formative  system  of  the  precise  words  of  B  they 
cannot  have  less  than  two  syllables  nor  less  than  five  letters. 

In  fact,  like  all  the  other  precise  words,  they  are  derived  from  the 
nouns  (or  numbers)  and  are  formed  by  adding  lo  the  basis-noun  one  of 
the  absolute  endings  :  ad.  ed,  acl.  od  (2). 

Each  of  these  terminations  will  have  a  special  sense  : 

id,    the  sense  of  a  present  participle,  with  idea  of  eternal  quality; 
od,  the  sense  of  a  present  participle,  with  idea  of  tran'iitnrtj   |ualit_y ; 
ed,  the  sense  of  a  general  qualifying  adjective  or  that  of  past  participle ; 
ad,  the  sense  of  a  qualifying  aujective  with  notion  oi  possibility  or  duty; 

Example  of  significations  attributed  : 

lovid,  loving  (in  general); 

lovod.  loving  (in  this  moment) ; 

loved,  loved ; 

lovad,  lovely  (who  may  be  loted,  or  who  must  be  loved). 


(1)  That  is  to  say.  except  the  present  participles  preceded  by  a  preposition  wha- 
thever;  the  latter  may  be  expiessed  or  understood. 

These  present  participles,  expressing  secondary  modifications  of  action,  will  be 
classed  among  the  modib'Icatives,  S"'  part  of  Speech  [See  p.  33). 

(2)  Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  adding  a  d  to  the  four  tenses  of  the 
verbs. 
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The  ATTRIBUTIVES  Ere  always  invariable  in  respect  of  gender  and 

NUMBER. 

Ex.  :  a  lot ed  father,    an  per  loved;        a  loved  mother,    an  nier  loved; 

loced  fathers,       anc  poru  loved;    loced  mothers,      ane  nieru  loved; 

a  loved  liouse,     an  doin  loved; 
loved  houses,       ane  douiu  loved. 


DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON 


Here  we  must  apply  the  Rule  of  the  margaret  (See  p.  11). 

In  fact,  prefixing  the  Interjections  to  the  Attributives  we  can  rapidly 
form  the  five  degrees  of  comparison  (1).  One  will  make  use  of  the  inter- 
jections in  the  following  way  : 

a,   (want)  to  translate  the  notion  of  absolute  inferiority     the  least. 


o,  [doubt] 
11,  (equallitij) 


e,  (exuberance) 
i,    (paroxysm) 


of  relative  inferiority,     less. 
of  comparison  of  equal- 

lity also,  too,  as, 

like. 
of  relative  superiority  more. 
of  absolute  superiority     the  tnost. . 


To  express  the  notions  of  relation  to  other  words,  one  will  add  the 
conjunction  of,  of,  in  the  two  extreme  degrees,  and  the  conjunction 
feo,  thaii,  in  the  three  other  intermediate  degrees. 

We  give  below  two  examples  applying  the  «  Margaret  »  with  the 
qualifying  adjectives  pored,  fearful,  timid,  di.ndpvH.i^c A,  courageous, 
valiant  (2). 


Examples  of  attributives  in  their  different  degrees  of  comparison 


Degrees  of  mere  comparison 


ipored 

opored 

upored 

opored 

apored 


til. 


most  timid 

more  timid 

as  timid 

less  timid 

the  least  timid 


Expressions  of  relation  to  another  ^vord  : 


ipraved  of 
epraved  ko 
upraved  ko 
opraved  ko 
apravcd  of 


the  most  courageous  of 
more  courageous  than 
as  courageous  as 
less  courageous  than 
the  least  courageous  of 


(1)  One  could  without  any  inconvenience  malve  equally  use  of  the  adverbs  pliq 
more,  leq  less,  but  the  margaretation  gives  tjanslations  preferable  for  their  con- 
cision. 

(2)  See  page  48  for  the  similar  translation  of  the  Attributives  to  express  the 
notions  of  proportion. 
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VIII"'  PART  OF  SPEECH 


Adverbs  and  gerundive  participles 

reunited  under  the  name  of : 

MODIFICATIVES 

4"'  Class  of  the  Longwords. 

The  MODIFICATIVES  are  Longwords  comprising  all  English  adverbs 
and  also  the  gerundive  'participles,  that  is  to  say,  the  present  participles 
preceded  or  not  by  a  preposition  whatever. 

The  characteristic  aspect  of  the  mouificatives  is  their /iiiai  letter :  i|. 

They  are  always  invariable  by  their  description.  They  begin  always 
by  a  consonant,  unless  they  are  in  a  degree  of  comparisoyi. 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  language,  the  modificatives  are  divided 
into  two  sorts  ; 

1°  The  SIMPLE  ADVERBS. 
2"  The  ADVERBS  OF  QUALITY  and  GERUNDIVE  PARTICIPLES. 

The  simple  Adverb  which  represents,  in  an  elliptical  expression,  a 
complete  series  of  complex  thoughts,  cannot  be  derived  in  B  from  a 
BASIS-NOUN  like  every  other  precise  word  of  the  language. 

The  simple  adverbs  will  all  be  words  of  one  syllable  (1),  at  most  of 
four  letters. 

They  will  have  one  of  the  following  three  structures  {e^^  consonant; 
V  =  vowel : 

[I'l 
1"  :  cvii.  Ex.  :  uioif.  — 2° :  ecvq.  Ex.  :  plii|.  —  3°  cv  ^  nq.  Ex.  :  nalq,  benif,  lorq. 

"I- 


(1)  Except  a  few  compound  adverbs,  as  dovugoq,  before  yesterday  (the  iay 
before  yesterday),  and  except  also,  natiirelly,  when  they  will  be  niart/aretated, 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  arc  in  a  degree  of  comparison.  Ex.  :  isreq,  the  most 
often. 

Angl.  3 
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On  the  contrary,  through  the  formative  system  of  the  precise  words 
of  B>  the  Adverbs  of  quahty  and  the  Gerundives  will  be  shaped  into 
basis-nouns  by  adjunction  of  one  of  the  absolute  endings  :  aii,  e«i,  iif, 
OH  (1). 

Consequently  they  cannot  have  less  than  two  syllables,  nor  less  than 
five  letters. 

Each  of  these  terminations  will  have  a  special  sense,  fixed  by  the 
signification  of  the  corresponding  attributives  in  ad,  ed,  icl,  od. 

ii|,  the  sense  of  a  present  participle  witli  idea  of  eternal  action. 

oq,  the  sense  of  present  participle  witli  idea  of  transitory  action. 

eq,  the  sense  of  an  adverb  of  quality  taken  in  general. 

aq,  the  sense  of  an  adverb  of  quality  with  not'ion  of  possibility  or  duty. 

Exam23le  of  significations  attributed  : 

loviq  loving  {in  loving)  in  general. 

lovoq  loving  (in  locing]  in  this  moment. 

loveq  lovely  (adv.),  with  love. 

lovaq  amiably  (1). 

The  similar  senses  brought  about  by  the  final  vocal  sonorousnesses 
of  the  ATTRIBUTIVES  and  modificatives  will  permit  —  by  the  simple 
changing  the  final  d,  the  characteristic  of  the  attributive,  into  final  ii, 
the  characteristic  of  the  modificative,  —  to  transform  rapidly  and  prac- 
tically the  expression  of  the  quality  into  that  of  modification  of  action  of 
the  same  notion. 

DEGREES  OF  COMPARISON 

The  MARGARETATioN  cffccts  in  thc  modificatives  the  same  intensive 
meanings  as  in  the  attributives  (See  p.  32). 

Here  after  follow  two  examples  of  application  with  the  simple  ad- 
verb :  srei|  off e?i,  and  with  the  adverb  of  quality  lovai[,  amiably  (3). 

Degrees  of  mere  comparison  :  Expressions  of  relation  to  another  ^\■ord  : 

the  most  amiably  of 
more  amiabl}'  than 
as       amiably  as 
less    amiably  than 

the  least  amiably  of 


(1)  Oi%  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  adding  a  q  to  the  four  tenses  of  the 
verbs. 

(2)  The  sense  to  l)e  given  to  this  adverb  is  not  that  of  :  «  with  amiablencss  », 
but  rather  that  of  «  manner  of  being  »  of  «  who  may  lie  loved  »  or  of  «  who 
ought  to  be  loved  v.  (See  p.  35.) 

(3)  See  page  48  for  the  similar  translation  of  the  Attributives  to  express  the  notions 
of  proportion.  It  will  be  likewise  for  the  Modificatives. 


isreq 

the  most  often 

ilovaq 

of 

esreq 

more  often 

elovaq 

ko 

usreq 

as       often 

ulovaq 

ko 

osreq 

less     often 

olovaq 

ko 

asreq 

the  least  often 

alovaif 

of 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PRECISE  W^ORDS 

In  the  abstract,  except  the  simple  udoevhs,  all  the  precise  words  of 
the  Blue  Language  are  derived  from  the  nouns  or  numbers  considered 
as  the  BASIS- WORDS  of  the  language . 

This  derivation  is  ahvays  effected  by  lengthening  the  final  syllable. 

This  swelling,  enlarging  formation  of  the  words  of  B  is  similar  to 
that  observed  in  the  evolution  of  the  living  languages. 

The  other  three  classes  of  the  precise  words  :  Verbs,  attributives  and 
modificatives  will  be  formed  in  the  fojllowing  manner  : 

From  the    1  ,i     tt  i        j  t  i 

J  the  Verb,  by  adding  a  vowel. 

^        \  the  Attributive  by  adding  a  vowel  more  a  «1. 

number)onei  ,^     at  i        jt  ? 

;  \the  JMoDiFicATivE  by  adding  a  uoioet  more  a  u. 
will  derive  :  ] 

^EXAMPLE    of  FORMATION 

The  word  love  (subst.)  being  lov,  we  shall  have  then  the  following 

possible  forms  of  precise  words  (v  =  vowel)  : 

VERB   (iV-j-v)  ATTRIBUTIVES   (A' +  Vd)  MODIFICATIVES   (A'-j-Vq) 

lova  lovad  lovaq 

love  loved  loveq 

lovi  lovid  loviq 

lovo  lovod  lovoq 

One  must  not  infer  from  it  that  all  the  precise  words  which  coidd  be 
formed  in  that  way,  would  really  be  set  up,  but  only  that  all  of  them 
might  be  formed,  if  good  sense  would  permit  it  or  if  the  necessity  of 
expressing  a  thought  would  require  it . 

This  absolutely  regular  formation  offers  a  considerable  advantage 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  vocabulary  of  B  '■  tbe  faculty  of  forgetting 
every  verbal,  adjective  or  adverbial  notion,  since,  by  means  of  a  few 
rules  expounded  above,  the  translations  of  these  notions  may  be  instan- 
taneously set  up  by  addition  of  a  simple  ending. 

SUMMARY  of  the  VARIATIO.\S  of  the  PRECISE  WORDS 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Grammar  that,  in  the  passage  of  the  precise 
words  from  the  natural  state  to  the  different  forinal  states,  all  varia- 
tions suffered  are  determined  by  a  single  and  unique  almost  mecha- 
nical process  : 

The  Addition  of  a  Vocal  sound  to  the  beginning  or  to  the  end  of  the 
-Younthe  structure  of  which  subsists  always  entirely  whatever  maybe 
the  nature  of  the  variation  effected  on  the  initial  sense. 
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SYNTAX 


ALPHABET 

/.  —  It  is  recommended  to  put  a.  smrtU  das/i  under  the  First  Letter  of  a 
Proper  Noun  beginning  a  phrase,  that  the  reader  may  know  there  is  a  proper 
noun  and  not  a  common  substantive  which  takes  also  a  capital  letter  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  phrase. 

//.  —  In  the  Feminine  Proper  Nouns  the  capital  letter  persists  in  the  1*'  letter 
of  the  masculine  word. 

Ex.  :  a  Parisian  ^lady),  an  uParisan. 

///.  —  It  will  be  almost  useless  to  employ  the  Interrogation  and  Excl.^m.vtion 
Note;  indeed,  the  presence  of  certain stafficords  or  of  the  vocative  indicates  suffi- 
ciently the  modalities  generallj^  specified  by  these  signs  of  punctuation. 

IV.  —  If  willing  to  ABRIDGE  a  word,  one  must  draw  an  oblique  stroke  after  the 
abbreviated  word. 

Ex.  :  a  word  as  «  example  »,  abridged  in  B  would  be  written  :  «  ex/  » 

V.  —  Rules  of  Fixing  the  Syllables.  —  The  syllables  are  always  determined 
in  B  in  the  following  way  : 

yst  Rule.  —  In  every  word  beginning  by  a  Consonant  the  first  syllable  finishes 
always  at  the  consonant  preceding  the  secojid  roicel;  the  second  syllable  fiuishes 
always  at  the  consonant  preceding  the  third  roicel  and  so  forth. 

Ex.  :  spiloru;  1st  syllabic  ;  spil;  2n(i  syllable  :  op;  3"' syllable  :  u. 

2°d  Rule.  —  In  every  ^vord  beginning  by  eA'owel  i\\&  first  syllable  of  the  word 
is  constituted  solely  by  this  vowel;  the  other  syllables  are  determined  according  to 
the  ptRule. 

Ex.  :  uspilora;  Is-t  syllabic  :  u;  2"''  syllable  ;  spil;  3''d  :  syllable  :  or; 

liii  syllable  :  u. 

Corollary  :  According  to  the  rules  of  formation  and  of  variations  (See  p.  35),  every 
word  beginning  by  a  vowel,  being  in  the  formal  state,  one  must  cut  off  this  first 
vowel,  in  order  to  get  the  syllable  which  will  constitute  the  root  of  the  word  (See 
p.  56,  Decapitation.) 

5rd  Rule.  —  The  diphthongs  being  interdicted  in  B,  one  must  count  as  one  syl- 
lable each  of  the  successive  vowels  (See  p.  3). 

VI.  —  Pronunciation.  —  All  civilized  nations  having  eliminated  from  their 
alphabet  every  «  unpronounceable"  sound,  and  thanks  to  the  adoption  of  the  fZowZ*/e 
consonants,  the  «  misunderstandings  »  coming  from  the  errors  of  pronunciation 
made  by  the  different  peoples  are  much  diminished  in  B. 

We  have  seen  (p.  1)  that  every  toiiic  accent  is  suppressed  and  that  all  the  syl- 
lables must  be  pronounced  with  the  same  intensity. 

As  practically  it  could  be  not  easy  to  certain  persons  to  carry  out  this  articu- 
lation, if  one  would  think  it  necessary  to  accent  a  part  of  a  word,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  put  the  tonic  accent  upon  the  root  of  the  word  which  is  always  :  or 
the  ?st  syllable,  the  word  beginning  hy  a.  consonant;  or  the  5"'!  syllable,  the  word 
beginning  by  a  voioel. 

As  a  proof  of  it  may  serve  the  preceding  examples  :  spiloru  and  uspiloru. 
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GRAMMAR 

1"  nivisioN  01-  Tin:  grammak  :  THE  SHORTWORDS. 

/St  Pdfi  Qj'  Speech.  —  The  Interjections. 

The  PLACE  of  the  interjections  in  the  plirase  is  ahvaj's  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
proposition.  Every  word  can  be  used  as  an  interjection  ;  then  it  constitutes  by  itself 
an  exclamative  phrase  ;  consequently  it  is  placed  at  t/>p  head  of  the  proposition. 


Qnd 


Part  of  Speech.  —  The  Staffwords. 


/.  —  The  PLACE  of  the  siaffcaords  is  always  immediately  before  the  word  to 
which  they  relate. 

Ex.  :   arc/ibis/iop,  pu   bisp  ;     under-master,     i|u    mest  ;  capital  (subst.), 
bu  sit  (head-town). 

//.  —  SEVERAL  STAFFWORDS  may  meet  one  after  another,  especially  before  a  Ferb. 
Then  they  are  placed  in  an  order  of  growing  importance,  we  mean  by  it  that  the 
word  concerning  the  most  the  principal  notion  must  be  placed  immediately 
before  it. 

We  shall  take  a  rather  complicate  example  :  «  Do  I  not  love  anew?  » 

The  following  general  ideas  are  therein  comprised  :  interrogation,  negation, 
reflex  and  anew. 

The  verb  is  evidently  «  to  re-love  »  (to  love  anew,  to  love  over  again!  ;  what  next 
concerns  most  the  thought  is  the  negative  reflexion,  the  interrogation  being  of  se- 
condary order  ;  and  we  shall  translate  : 

a  I-do-not  myself-aneto-love  »  mc  du  snu  ru  lovo  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  sole  phrase  one  will  meet  rarely  such  an  accumulation  of 
general  ideas.  We  must  add  that,  if  the  sfaff^^•ords  were  differenlly  placed,  the 
comprehension  would  be  got  the  same. 

III.  —  In  case  of  subordlnatign',  the  staffword  is  exceptionally  placed  between 
the  two  phrases.  In  case  of  negation,  this  notion  is  always  included  in  the  staff- 
word  of  subordination. 

^         T       .  ,    i  t/iat  it  be :  ^   .        (  li«  »IP  sero. 

tx.  :  1  wish  W/    ^  V       I  i       me  tsiro  <  ,  ,^7    ^       ^    u  i,„\ 

(  that  it  not  he;  (  knu  qe  sei'o  {t/)at  not   it  be). 

IV.  —  The  affirmative  interrogation  is  always  expressed  by  the  word  du ;  the 
NEGATIVE  INTERROGATION  by  the  Word   tllU. 

In  case  of  interrogation,  the  order  of  the  phrase  is  never  changed.  Examples  : 
/  love,  me  lovo.  Do  1  love  ?  me  du  lovo  ?  Do  I  not  lovel  me  tnu  lovo  '? 

V.  —  In  case  of  interrogation  in  a  pronominal  verb,  with  idea  of  negation,  the 
negation  remains  in  the  Staffword  indicating  the  reflex.  Ex.  :  Do  I  not  love  my- 
self? The  translation  is  :  mo  du  snu  lovo?  (I-do  myself-not-love ?)  and  not :  mc 
tnu  su  lovo  ? 

^rd  p^j^^  QJ'  Speech.  —  The  Connectives. 

/.  —  The  place  of  the  connectives  in  the  phrase  is  the  same  as  in  English  : 
The  conjunctions  between  the  phrases  joined  by  them  and  the  prepositions  be- 
fore their  objects.  If,  however,  the  prepositions  are  used  as  Adverbs  of  situation, 
they  are  placed,  like  all  the  adverbs,  after  the  verb  and  immediately  after. 

//.  —  As  to  the  translation  of  the  prepositions,  it  is  useful  to  specify  exactly 
the  thought,  that  may  be  employed  the  preposition  B  fitted  to  the  sense  which  one 
wishes  to  express, 


im. 
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III-  —  As  an  example  of  translntiny  the  prepositions  b  in  different  manners,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  attaclied  to  them,  we  give  the  definition  and  the  practical  trans- 
lation of  the  following  ones  : 

to,       to,  toccards (direction). 

spi,     to,  toiaards I  precise  direction). 

id,       on,  E.\.  :  on  Monday,  id  vcntag.  i quite  i)rccisc  direction). 

li,        till,  until (distance,  removal). 

oin,    from (origin,  extraction) . 

in,       in,  at (state,  position,  condition). 

P*j      /o'' (indeterminate  fixation). 

I  in  (the  yearj ,         •      «      ,•         ^  *■      \ 

I  on  (tliat  day, (P^'^'^'^^  ^-^''^^'^^  ^^  ^•"^*='- 

sti,     at  the  time  of. (precise  fixation  of  time). 

ki,      icit/i (intervention,  help,  aid). 

IV-  —  The  preposition  to,  before  Tiiii:  iM-ixrrivE,  is  translated  by  the  qualifying 
adjective  expressing  the  conditional  idea. 

Ex.  :  a  house  to  let,  dom  Ictad  (cohich  may  or  must  be  let). 

V.  —  We  must  add,  with  some  details,  the  translation  of  the  following  prepo- 
sitions : 

1°  From,  indicating  an  idea  of  origin,  of  so  to  say  tangible  extraction,  is  trans- 
lated by  the  different  prepositions  representing  these  senses  :  from  (oiii),  by  (pi),  etc. 
(and,  in  need,  in  case  of  uncertainty,  by  the  general  connective  (io). 

Ex.  :  He  arrives  from  the  town.  —  Sc  venko  om  sit. 

2°  Of,  indicating  an  idea  of  f/eneration,  is  translated  by  the  demonstrative  ad, 
invariable  in  respect  of  gender,  or  by  ade  in  plural. 

Ex.  :  The  daughter  of  the  king,  feg  ad  reks  :  The  children  of  the  sisters,  fantu 
ade  saru. 

3°  Of  (or  the  possessive  's),  indicating  an  idea  of  possession,  is  translated  by 
the  preposition  of. 

Ex.  :  The  countries  of  Europe,  lantu  of  Erop. 

4"  Of,  indicating  an  idea  of  composition,  is  translated  by  the  preposition  di. 

Ex.:  The  house  of  stone,  dom  di  ston :  The  wetch  of  gold  (the  golden  watch), 
vads  di  lor. 

5°  Of,  suppressed  in  Englisii  has  likewise  no  corresponding  preposition  in  b» 
when  an  idea  oi  special  origin  is  indicated;  in  this  case  both  languages  place  the 
proper  name  before  the  common  noun. 

Ex.  :  Champagne  (wine),  Cliaiiipagne  (or  Hainpagn)  vin  ;  Sheffield  steel 
Sheffield  (or  Hcfild)  stils. 

VI.  —  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  number  of  prepositions  and  prepositive  locu- 
tions, having  almost  the  same  sense  as  in  English,  are  expressed  in  b  by  one 
only  preposition. 

Thus  the  preposition  ol  translates  at  once  :  bi/,  necu\  at  hand,  not  far  from, 
in  the  neighbour! tood  of,  toicards  (situation),  in  tlie  environs  oj,  all  round,  in 
the  vicinity  of. 

VII.  —  Out  of  16  PREPOSITIONS  OF  siTTATiON,  all  of  the  description  «  voicel,  con- 
sonant »,  prepositive  locutions  of  direction  may  be  rapidly  formed  bj'  adding  the 
vowel  i  to  indicate  :  «  origin  or  coming  from  >),  and  the  vowel  o  to  indicate 
«  direction  to.  '> 
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Examples . 


ib, 

on,  upon                is 

ihailged  inin 

:  ibi, 

from  off 

ibo, 

above,  over 

oq, 

under 

— 

o(|i. 

,  from  under 

0I|0, 

under  beneath 

od, 

beyond,  on  the  other  siilo 

— 

odi. 

,  froir.  tlic  other  side  odo, 

far  beyond 

'P? 

on  this  side  of 

— 

ipi, 

from  this  side  of 

ipo, 

on  tin's  side  of 

•g? 

behind 

— 

®g«- 

,  from  beliind 

ogo. 

behind,  froai  behind 

ik. 

before 

— 

iki, 

from  tlic  front  side 

iko, 

before,  in  front  of 

ot, 

out  of,  outside 

— 

oti, 

from  wilhout,oiitward 

ofo. 

outside 

in, 

in,  inside,  within 

— 

ini. 

from  within 

ino. 

through 

op, 

high  up  (up), on  high,  above 

— 

opi, 

from  above,  from  on  high 

opo. 

upside 

»v, 

low  (down),  below 

— 

ivi, 

from  low,  from  below 

ivo, 

on  the  Io\v  side 

"l5 

contrary  tn,  against 

— 

iili, 

from  the  contrary  side 

iqo. 

on   the   contrary    (ij 

contradiction  with) 

The  same  senses  may  be  obtained  m  the  prepositions  il,  around  ;  ol,  by,  near; 
im,  in  (tlie  year)  or  on  (that  day);  on,  from,  since;  os,  after;  but  the  locutions 
thus  formed  being  somewhat  vague,  it  is  preferable  not  to  make  use  of  them. 

YIII.  —  One  knows  that  io  is  the  staf/ioord  serving  as  general  preposition  ; 
then  it  may  be  always  used  in  case  of  puzzle,  and  consequently,  even  after  the  at- 
tributives in  their  different  degrees  of  signification. 

Ex.  :  the  greatest  of  the  town,  ikrantcd  of  sit,  or  ikranted  io  sit. 

7A'.  —  To  avoid  every  confusion,    it  is  recommended  to  repeat  the  prepositions. 

Ex. :  «  with  my  father  and  mother  d  translate  in  preference  to   any  other  way  : 
K  wit/i  my  father  and  with  my  mother  ». 

^th  po^y^i  of  Speech.  —  The  Designatives. 

/.  —  The  PLACE  of  the  designatives  in  the  phrase  is  always  before  the  word  to 
which  they  relate,  except  the  personal  pronouns  as  objects. 

II.  — •  If  seceral  designatioes  are  necessary,  the  most  important  is  placed  hard 
by  the  noun.  (See  the  following  observation.) 

III.  —  The  expression  one  of  followed  by  a  possessive  is  translated  l)y  the  de- 
monstrative followed  by  the  possessive  in  singular. 

Ex.  :  one  of  my  friends,  an  mca  niik  :  which  means  literally  :  one  mine  friend. 

IV.  —  To  avoid  every  confusion,  it  is  recommended  to  repeat  the  designatives. 
Ex.  :  «  tliy  father  and  mother  »  translate  in  preference  to  any  other  way  :  «  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  ». 

RELATIVES  AND  INTERROGATIVES 

V.  —  The  REL.\TivES  where,  where...  fro.m,  whence,  which  WAV,  are  trans- 
lated by  rea  with  idea  of  singular  and  by  rac  with  idea  of  plural. 

Ex.  :  The  house  where  I  lire,  doui  rea  bebro. 

The  towns  where  I  come  from,  situ   rae  konio. 

The  sense  of  the  propositions  completing  the  meaning  "  where  »  will  be  easily 
and  sufficient!}'  understood  by  the  sole  structure  of  the  phrase. 
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V7.  —  The  interrogative  words  what,  ir/w,  are  translated  by  ka  and  the  inter- 
I'ogative  form. 

Ex.  :  What  is  God  ?  Ka  du  sero  Div  ?  What  is  that?  Ka  du  sero    qa  ?    Who 
has  spoken  ?  Ka  du  uspiko  ? 

Vll.  —  The  locution  how  mucii,  how  many,  w/tat  number  of  I  is  expressed  by 
an  adverb  B,  the  word  kcq,  having  exactly  the  same  signification. 

Ex.  :    How    many    (what   number   of)   men !    Keq  inanu  !    How   many  women  ! 
Keq  femii  !  How  much  water  !  Kei|  vat  ! 

V///.  —  He  who.  She  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  phrases,  is  translated  by 
ai|  ra  (See  p.  58)-;  and  They  w/io,  by  aqe  re. 

IX.  —  The  locution  I  do  not  Iniow  rchat  is  translated  by  :  «  something  ». 

X  —  Whatever  is  translated  by  :  a  something  that  »  kva. 

XI.  —  Certain  answering  phrases  contain  in  B  a  personal  pronoun  relating  to  a 
name  of  the  questioning  phrase  ;  this  pronoun  does  not  exist  in  English. 
Examples  : 

Are  you  Mary  ?  I  am.  Translation  in  B  :  me  sero  la  (literally:  I  am  she). 

Are  you  the  heirs?  We  are.  —  nc  sero  ba  (literally :  We  are  i/ie^.) 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  following  and  similar  phrases  B  and  the  English  lan- 
guage agree  about  suppressing  the  mentioned  pronoun.  Examples  : 

Are  you  married  ?  I  am.  Translation  in  b  :  nie  sero. 

Are  you  the  ladj'  of  the  house?  I  am.  —  me  sero. 

Are  you  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  ?  We  are.  —  ne  sero. 

XII.  —  The  relative  pronouns  ichoni,  which  (that)  are  translated  in  B  by.'  ra 
in  singular,  and  by  :  re  in  plural. 

Ex. :  The  man  whom  I  see  :  man     ra  me  miro.  '» 

The  men  whom  I  see  :  manu  re  me  miro. 

XIII.  —  The  English  relative  t/iat  is  generally  translated  in  B  by  the  conjunc- 
tion :  ko. 

If,  however,  that  involves  the  sense  of  «  whose  »  or  to  «  whom  »  one  shall  em- 
ploy the  relatives  in  their  case  of  declension  with  the  different  numbers  according 
to  the  sense. 

Ex.  :  It  is  to  thee  that  I  speak  :  i|e  sero  ala  ara  me  spiko  (to  whom  I  speak.) 
It  is  to  you,   gentlemen,     that    I   speak  :   qo   sero    ag'a,   soru,   are  me 

spiko  (to  whom  I  sp>iak). 

INDEFINITES 

XIV. —  The  words  one,  people,  they  are  generally  translated  by  the  word.  sta. 

The  locutions  :  what  one,  what  people  are  translated  by ska. 

—             all  what,  all  that  one  are  translated  by mna. 

In  the  sense  of  «  somebody  specified  »  one  is  translated  by  the  word  a  so- 
mebody » kla. 

XV.  —  The  words  others,  of  others,  to  (unto)  others  are  all  translated  by  sfa. 
The  structure  of  the  phrase  indicates  sufficiently  the  exact  sense. 

Ex.  :  Do  not  do  unto  others  what  thou  wouldst  not  they  should  do  unto  thee. 
Translation  :  Et  nu  miaki  sfa,  ska  tc  nu  vili  kii  sta  maki  ad  ete. 
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XVI.  —  Each,  Each  one,  Evkry,  Every  cne,  Every  uody.  In  the  sense  of 
erery  person,  the  translation  is  tie;  witli  distributive signi^c&iion,  tlic  translaHna 
is  spa. 

Ex.  :  Second  for  evert/  body,  for  each  one,  dovcni  pro  tie. 

—  Every  age  has  its  pleasures,  spa  lag  tcnki  sac  plesu. 

—  Three  francs  each,  spa  ter  frankii. 

A'V7/.  —  The  Other,  The  others,  are  translated  like  the  indefinites  Other, 
Others,  by  the  words  av,  avc. 

XVIII.  —  The  one,  the  Ones  are  tran.slated  by  the  indefinite  article  a,  an  :  an 
(sing.)  and  aiic  (pL). 

XIX.  —  Some,  Any,  these  words  have  no  special  translation. 

If  they  signify  !   "  ' '         "  (  they  are  translated  bv  {     , 

"'      °  I  «  several  »  ;  '    (  sue. 

A'A'.  —  Himself,  Herself  is  translated  by  the  emphatical  personal  esc. 

Ex. :  T/ie  Inng  lias  Jiimself  told  me  [=  has  said  to  me),  ese  reks  usago  aina. 

(literally  :  himself  the  king  has  told  me). 

XXI.  :—  The  Same,  is  translated  b\^  the  word  am  (smg.)  and  ame  (pi.). 

XXII.  —  All,  indefinite,  may  mean: 

4°  All  kinds  of  things,  its  translation  is  fte.     Ex.  :  all  dies,  fte  iiiorti. 
2°  Every  body,  every  one,  —  tie.     Ex.  :  liberty  for  all, 

libr  pro  tie. 
3°  Collective  universality,  —  at,  ate.  Ex.  :  0?ie  for  all, 

van  pro  ate. 
All,  signifying  «  whole  »,  «  entire  »,  is  translated  by  the  qualifying  toted. 

Ex.  :  TIiou  art  all  my  hope.  Te  sero  niea  sper  toted. 

All,    signifying  «  every    «,   «  each  »,    is   translated   by  the   word  :    spa   {See 
above  XVI). 

Ex    :  Every  citizen  must  serve  his  country,  spa  lantan  oe  sarfi  sea  lant. 

XXIII.  —  Many  indefinites,  untranslateable   by   a   sole  word   in   Englisli,   are 
expressed  by  a  single  word  in  b> 

Ex.  :  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  tna. 

XXIV.  —  Certain  indefinites  which  do  not  exist  in  a  single  word  in  Englisli, 
but  in  other  living  languages,  are  met  witli  in  B. 

Ex    :  none  of  bot/t,  pfa. 

Likewise  the  indefinites  of  quantity  are  all  translated  by  a   .single   word  {See 
Grammar,  p.  18), 


DEMOySTR.XTIVES 

AA' v.  —  The  Article  is  suppressed  in  the  degrees  of  comparison. 
Ex.  :  T/i.e  bravest  man  of  t/ie  country,  ipraved  of  lant. 
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POSSESSIVES 


XXVI.  —  Tlio  Eiu/lis/i  Possessive  Adjective  and  Possessive  Pronoun  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  word. 

Ex.  :  my,  mine,  inca. 

Owing-  to  tlie  fixation  of  Distinctive  Consonants  for  each  gender,  the  double 
meaning  comint;-  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  English  possessives  does  not  exist 
in  B.  Examples  : 

Their  soiUy,  sjicaking  of  men,  lieales:  speaking  of  women,  fea  les. 

His  nature,  speaking  of  a  man,  ses  nadr;  speaking  of  a  woman,  lea  nadr; 
speaking  of  a  thing,  qea  nadr. 

Observation  :  In  the  3"'  person,  singular,  the  English  possessives  [his,  her,  its) 
agree  together  with  those  of  B. 

XXVII.  —  According  to  the  Absolute  Rule  in  B  forbidding  the  permutation 
of  the  words  of  a  class  with  those  of  another  class,  one  shall  not  say  substanti- 
rely  :  mine  and  thine,  but  :  my  property  and  thine. 

The  substantivation  of  the  same  possessives  in  plural  is  interdicted  too.  One 
must  say  :  my  family,  thy  parents,  etc. 

PERSONALS 

XXVIII.  —  The  Pl.vce  of  the  Pronouns  as  Objects  is  always  after  the  verb. 
One  must  always  put  the  indirect  complement  after  the  objective  case  (See  p.  50). 

XXIX.  —  One's  Self.  The  pronoun  «  one's  self»  has  no  literal  translation  in  B. 
If  the  word  «  one's  self  »  involves  but  an  accidental  notion  of  reflexion,   it  is 

translated  by  the  emphatical  pronoun. 

In  the  phrase  :  «  she  gives  a  blow  to  herself  »,  the  sense  is  that  :  *><  she  gives  a 
blow  to  lierself  in  this  moment  »  and  not...  that  she  «  gives  always  a  blow  to 
herself  ». 

We  translate  :  le  kolbo  ad  cle  ;  literally  :  she  «  makes  use  of  blow  »  (transi- 
tory present),  she  «  gives  a  blow  »  to  herself. 

Observation  :  It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  this  matter  the  construction  of  B  is 
quite  the  same  as  in  English. 

The  pronoun  «  one'  self"  in  the  most  part  of  its  acceptions,  is  replaced  by  the 
staffwords  sii,  snii,  the  only  words  used  in  the  pronominals  [See  p.  30). 

In  the  other  cases  the  word  «  one's  self  »  is  always  translated  by  sma,  or  by 
the  fitted  personals  in  the  objective  case. 

XXX.  —  0/  t/ie  pronoun  «  it  »  repressing  a  whole  phrase. 

In  the  phrases  in  which  the  word  it  supplies  the  place  of  an  understood  propo- 
sition, it  is  not  translated,  or  one  must  restore  the  entire  phi^ase. 

Ex.  :  »  Go  !  I  do  not  hate  thee.  »  —  «  Thou  must  do  it.  »  The  translations 
in  B  will  be  : 

1°  Or  :  «  Thou  must  »  Te  dcvo. 

2°  Or  :  «  Thou  must  hate  me  »,  Te  dcvo  laslu  nia. 

'd°  Or,  in  this  case,  more  briefly,  with  the  accessory  auxiliary  oc  signifying  : 
<<  to  he  obliged,  must,  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  »  :  Tc  oe  laslo  ma. 

XXXI.  —  Of  the  personal  supplying  tlie  place  of  the  indefinites. 

The  word  «  one  »  or  ct  people  »  is  often  used  in  English  instead  of  the  personal 
pronoun  ;  in  this  case  the  personal  must  be  restored. 

Ex.  :  c  People  are  not  slaves  »  that  means  «  we  are  not  slaves.  » 

XXXII. —  Of  the  personal  employed  as  substantive. 

The  rule  of  the  ineommutabiUty  of  the  classes  forbids  to  use  any  personal  pro- 
noun as  a  substantive.  Therefore,  neither  in  B  nor  in  English  wc  could  say  lite- 
rally with  Pascal  :  «  Le  moiest  haissable  »  (Self  is  odious). 
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4.S 


11"'  nivisiox  ui  THE  GR.ui>rAU  :  THE  LONGWORDS 

.5"'  Part  of  Speecli.    —   The  Numbers   and   Nouns 

NUMBERS 

J.  —  The  PLACK  of  tho  nunilicrs  in  tlie  phrase  is  always  before  the  verb,  if  the 
number  is  subject;  after  tlie  verb,  if  the  number  is  object. 
The  NUMBERS  are  placed  before  the  nouns  which  they  relate  to. 

//.  —  To  indicate  the  rank  or  tlie  date,  b  makes  use  of  the  caroinals.  Their 
place  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

Ex.  :  Henry  IV.  Enrik  far  (in  b  :  four).  —  T/ie  i^^'  of  September,  tar  %iepmes. 

III.  —  The  cardinals  become  substantives  when  their  expression  involves  a 
signification  of  substance. 

Ex.  :  playing  at  cards  :  /  /lave  got   all  the  tens,  mic  tenko  ale  disu: 
in  the  lottery  :  all  the  fours  get  out,  ale  farii  ksito. 

/v.  —  The  HOUR  is  indicated  by  means  of  the  cardinals  in  the  following  way. 

The  full  hour  by  the  cardinals  in  plural. 

The  place  of  a  second  cardinal  number  in  singular  indicates  the  minutes. 

Till  tJie  Iialf-hour,  this  second  number  is  placed  after  the  cai'dinal  in  plural  ;  at 
the  half-hour,  and  after  the  half-hour,  this  cardinal  in  singular,  —  the  minutes 
indicator  —  is  placed  before  the  cardinal  in  plural  indicating  the  next  hour. 'E,\.  : 

three  o'clock teru  literally  :      the  threes. 

ten  minutes  past  three.   .    .    .  teru  dis  —  the  threes  ten. 

a  quarter  post  three teru  dikel  —  the  tiirecs  fifteen. 

twenty-five  minutes  past  three,  teru  doviskel  —  the  threes  twenty-five. 

half  past  three teris  faru  —  thirty  the  fours. 

twenty  minutes  to  four  .    .    .  dovis  faru  —  twenty  the  fours. 

a  quarter  to  four dikel  faru  —  fifteen  the  fours. 

ten  minutes  to  four dis  faru  —  ten  the  fours. 


Observations.  —  One  may  count  in  that  manner  about  the  day  divided  into 
24  hours. 

Ex.  :  dovis  diioku,  means  twenty  (minutes)  before  the  eighteenth  hour,  that  is 
to  say  :  twenty  minutes  to  six  in  the  evening. 

The  two  words  :  met,  noon,  midday,  and  mon,  midnig/it,  allow  the  current 
translations  : 

Ex.  :  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  dovis  met.  It  is  preferable  to  translate  dovis 
didovu,  that  is  :  twenty  the  twelves. 

A  half  an  hour  will  be  said  dovier  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  farler;  the  hour, 
ler. 

y.  —  The  names  of  days  and  months  are  formed  by  the  cardinals  prefixed  to 
the  words  :  day,  tag;  month,  mes. 

Ex.  :  Monday,  veutag;  Wednesday,  tertag.  February,  dovmes ;  March, 
terme.s . 

YI.  —  The  numbers  (like  the  nouns)  serve  for  roots  to  the  other  precise  woi-ds 
of  the  language. 

For  instance  :  out  of  the  word  one,  veu,  one  may  form  the  folkiwing  words  : 
▼eni,  to  be  one,  to  be  somebody;  veued,  unique, -\Qne\\,  so^eZ//.  Out  of  the  word  : 
the  double,  dovip,  one  may  form  the  following  words  :  dovipi,  llo  be  tlie  double, 
dovipcq,  doubly,  etc. 
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V//.  —  The  locutions  like  «  One  hy  One  »,  «  Two  by  Two  »,  etc.,  are  trans- 
lated literally  :  ven  pi  von,  dov  pi  dov,  etc. 

V///.  —  The  locution  At  the  Rate  of per  annum  (=  a  year),  etc.,  is  trans- 
lated by  the  connective  sri,  and  the  preposition  /or,  pro. 

E.\;.  :  At  the  rate  of  3  0/0  a  year,  sri  kcl  pro  son  pro  Ian  (for  the  year.) 

IX.  —  Special  words  are  ci^eated  Tor  the  Metrical  System. 

dck.  10  times  »iore  ;  Ickt,  100  times  more;  kil,  1,000  ^t7?ies  more;  mirf,  10,000 
times  more;  des,  10  times  less;  sent,  100  times  less;  mil,  1,000  times  less;  krov, 
10,000  times  less 

X.  —  The  expressions  like  tlie  following  ones  :  Twice  More,  Three  Times 
More,  etc.,  are  translated  by  ihe  double,  the  triple,  etc.,  and  those  of  the  form  : 
Twice  Less,  etc.,  by  the  half  etc. 

XI.  — The  word  Last,  last,  is  at  once  a  noun  and  an  ordinal. 

XII.  —  The  definite  article  The  preceding  the  ordinal  adjectives  is  comprised  in 
the  word  itself.  For  instance,  the  word  «  the  first  »  ^masc.  and  fem.),  as  well  as 
<■<■  first  »  (masc.  and  fem.),  is  translated  by  the  sole  word  venem. 


NOUNS  ^ 

/.  —  The  Place  of  the  noun  in  the  phrase  is  before  the  verb,    if  the  noun  is 
subject,  and  after  the  verb,  if  the  noun  is  in  the  objective  ease. 
The  noun,  as  indirect  complement,  is  always  placed  after  the  object  {See,  p.  50). 


GENDER  OF  THE  NOUN 

//.  —  1°  The  substantive  word  represents  the  collectivitg  of  the  kind  and  not 
the  masculine.  If  willing  to  indicate  the  masculineness,  one  must  put  before  the 
noun  the  staffword  stu,  signifying  «  male  of  the  following  kind  ». 

Ex.  :  stu  bov,  the  ball;  stu  kval,  tlte  stallion. 

2"  Besides  the  natural  feminine,  b  possesses  a  formation  of  the  feminine  called 
«  Feminine  of  Civilization  »  wliat  means  the  denomination  of  the  situation  occu- 
pied by  the  wife  and  determined  by  «  the  social  position  of  tlie  /nisband  <>. 

One  obtains  this  feminine  by  adding  to  tlie  noun  the  absolute  ending  in,  which 
involves  the  sense  «  the  wife  of  ». 

Ex. 


reks. 

the  king; 

rcksin. 

the  queen. 

prins. 

the  prince ; 

prinsin. 

the  princess. 

doktor. 

the  doctor; 

doktoi'in. 

the  doctor's  wife. 

panost. 

the  baker; 

panostin. 

the  baker's  wife. 

panist, 

the  baker's    man;        panistin. 

the  wife  of  the  baker 

This  rule  enables  us  to  distinguisii  a  «  lady  doctor ,  »  umedsor,  from  the  doc- 
tor's wife,  medsorin. 

One  word  is  an  exception  to  it  :  the  «  reigning  Queen  »  will  be  saidkvin  instead 
of  ureks. 

One  knows  that  the  staffword  vu  is  used  to  replace  all  the  Forms  of  Politeness 
AND  Respect.  Your  Highness,  Your  Majesty,  Your  Exeellence,  etc. 

Ex.  :  To  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Nicolas  II,  Id  vu  ksar  IVikolas  H. 
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3°  TItirtij   nouns  have   Uco  expressions  to  indicate  one  only  situation  according 
to  the  sex.  TJiey  represent  all  senses  relating  to  family  or  society  relations. 


LIST  of  the  Nouns  having  a  douule  expression  : 


husband,  spouse, 

spos 

wife,spou  s  e, 

vab 

father, 

per 

mother, 

mer 

son, 

les 

daughter, 

feg 

son  (fi'om  1  to  5  years),  ^-^-  ' 

bcb 

daughter  (from  1  to  5)     -^^ 

^  bab 

son  (from  5  to  15  years  1,  f'^f. 

nin 

daughter  (from  5  to  15)  ?^4,. 

/  nan 

son  (from  15  years 

to  S-5« 

\ 

daughter  (from  15  years  1;  3h 

> 
)dat 

farther  age), 

~s.s 

mab 

to  farther  age),            ~t.S 

brother, 

rer 

sister. 

sar 

uncle, 

loiik 

aunt. 

tant 

cousin  (male), 

pemb 

cousin  (female). 

pamb 

nephew, 

nof 

niece, 

nes 

ward  (male), 

sles 

ward  (fenialei. 

sfog 

godfather. 

peradr 

godmother. 

meradr 

godson, 

lesatr 

goddaughter, 

fegatr 

man, 

man 

woman, 

fcm 

child  (male). 

kint 

child  (female), 

kent 

lad,  stripling. 

dols 

lass,  maiden, 

dais 

young  man, 

I|OV 

young  lady  (not  married), 

ifav 

old  man, 

tvek 

old  woman. 

tvak 

boy, 

knab 

girl, 

gerl 

bachelor. 

qolt, 

spinster, 

qalt 

widower. 

vef 

widow. 

vav' 

orphan  (boy), 

lorf 

orphan  (girl). 

larf 

divorced  man, 

vers 

divorced  woman. 

vars 

bridegroom, 

prom 

bride, 

pram 

married  man, 

uirot 

married  woman. 

mrat 

relation  (kinsman), 

prent 

relation  (kinswoman). 

prant 

twin  (brother), 

t\'iu 

twin  (sister). 

tvan 

M''  (mister), 

sor 

madam  (fam.  ma'am), 

mam 

sir, 

sir 

madam,  lady  (followed  by 
a  proper  name), 

1  dam 

I  followed  by  a  proper 
master  <  name  and  speaking 
(  to  a  young  man, 

>  mos 

/  followed  by  a  proper 
\  name  and  speakingto 
)  a  young  lady  not  mar- 
(  ried  or  to  a  girl. 

[  mis 

III.  —  To  indicate  the  iNHABrrANT  of  a  country  or  a  place  add  to  the  pi^oper 
names  the  absolute  ending  an,  whatever  may  by  the  spelling  adopted  for  the 
proper  nouns. 

Ex.  :  Frenchman,  Francean  or  Fransan. 

IV.  —  Manner  of  expressing  the  family  relations. 

1°  Natural  relationship. 
In  the  second  degree  reduplicate  the  two  first  letters  of  tlie  word. 

Ex.  -.Father,  per;  (jrand father,  peper.  —  Son,  les;  ///"a/ic^so/i,  Icles. 
In  the  third  and  next  degrees  prefix  the  cardinal  to  the  family  name. 

Ex.  :  Great-grandfather ,  terper.  —  Great-great-y rand-nephew ,  farnof. 

2°  Relationship  brought  about  by  the  marriage,  by  the  laic. 
Prefix  the  word  laic,  lek,  to  the  family  names. 

Ex.;  Daughter-in-lacc,  lekfeg.  —  Aunt  by  alliance,  Icktant. 
3°  Indication  of  the  alliance  side. 
Suffi-x;   the  word  alliance,  id,  to  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  alliance 
has  come  on. 

Ex.  :  Alliance  from  the  husband's  side,  sposlel. 
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4°  Complete  indication  of  the  relationship  by  tlic  following  two  last  rules  : 
Put  the  alliance  name  before  the  name  of  relationship  created  by  the  law. 

Ex.  :  Fat/ier-in-laic,  the  wife's  father,  vablcl    Ickper. 

Fathcr-in-laic,  the  husband's  father,  spoislcl  lekper. 

Step- father,  the  mother's  h  usband,  lucrlel   Ickper. 

Likewise  for  the  most  remote  relationship. 

Ex.  :  Grcat-great-grand-niece  from  the  mot/iers  side,  inerlel  farncs. 

6"'  Pari  of  Speech.  —  The  Verbs. 

/.  —  The  PLACE  of  the  verb  in  the  phrase  is  always  between  the  subject  and  the 
object. 

Then  a  verb  can  never  be  in  the  beginnuKj  of  a  phrase. 

The  final  vowel  of  the  verb  will  serve  as  (juidiny-mark  to  the  division  of  the 
proposition;  all  the  words  preceding  the  verbal  word  ^\-ill  belong  to  the  subject 
and  all  the  words  following  the  verbal  word  concern  the  objecnces  cases,  except 
two  classes  of  words  relating  etiually  lo  the  verb;  their  place  in  the  phrase  is  as 
follows  : 

1°  The  stafficords  preceding  immediately  the  verbal  word. 
2'  The  modlficatices  following  immediately  the  verbal  w'ord. 

II.  —  Whatever    may    be   the   different    shapes   of  the  verb,  its   place  I's  not 
changed. 
Examples  of  :  negation,  exclamation,  positive  and  negative  interrogation  : 

me  lovo  I  love. 

em  lovo  Do  I  love !  I ! 

me  iiu    lovo  I  do  not  love! 

em  iiu    lovo  Do  I  not  love  !  I  ! 

me  till    lovo  Do  I  love? 

me  I  IIU  lovo  Do  1  not  love  ? 

///.  —  Acording   to   the  rule   of  the  iNcOMMUTABiLrrv  of  the  parts  of  speech,  a 
verbal  word  can  never  be  used  instead  of  a  noun. 
One  shall  not  say  <c  t/ie  abide  and  the  feed  »,  but  «  t/ie  abode  and  the  Jood  ». 


7'^''  Part  of  Speech.  —  The  Attributives. 

/.  — The  PLACE  of  the  attributives  in  the  phrase  is  always  after  the  noun  which 
they  relate  to  : 

Ex.  :  A  beautiful  house,  an  dom  beled.  A  handsome  man,  an  man  belod. 

//.  —  According  to  the  rule  of  the  iN(;oMMUTABiLrrv  of  the  parts  of  speech,  an 
attributive   word  cannot  take  the  place   neither  of  a  substantive  nor  of  an  advcrlj. 

One  shall  not  say  «  the  proper  of  man  »,  but  «  tlie  nature  of  man  ». 

One  shall  not  say  «  to  run  quic/i,  to  spea/,'  .strong  »,  but  «  to  run  quicldy,  to 
speak  strongly  ». 

///.  —  By  way  o  lexception,  the  qualifyings  derived  from  proper  names  may 
be  used  substantively ;  in  this  case  they  keep  the  cajntal  letter  and  their  transla- 
tion into  the  substantive  is  placed  before  the  noun  which  they  relate  to. 

Ex.  :  The  Parisian  life,  lif  parisaned,  or  Parisan  lif. 
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8^''  Part  of  Speech.  —  The  Modificatives. 

J.  —  The  PLACE  of  the  modiHcatives  depends  on  tlie  nature  of  the  word  modified 
Iiy  them. 

1°  If  the  detached  modificative  relates  to  a  rerb,  it  is  always  [ilaced  aftrr  and 
immediately  after  the  verbal  word  iSee  p.  lii). 

2°  If  the  detached  modificative  relates  to  a  qualijyin;/ or  lo  unoihcr  inodijicatice, 
it  is  placed  immediately  before  these  words. 

3°  If  the  modificative  has  objects,  it  is  equally  placed  before  them. 

II.  —  Many  English  locutions  may  be  translated  in  B  Ijy  a  simple  modifica- 
tive. 

Ex.  :  Forward  by  railway,  el  spelo  r«»Ieii  (no  literal 
translation  in  English). 

Likewise,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  adverbial  locutions  befjinniny  by  ox,  in,  are 
often  translated  by  the  adverb  with  conditionel  idea;  its  ending  is  ai|. 

Ex.  :  III  raiUcay,  rclaq ;  riding  on  a  donkey,  tloiikaii;  o/i /('Of,  fotaif. 

///.  —  Margaretation  of  the  adverbs  of  comparison. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  adverbs  of  comparison  themselves  are  subdued  to 
the  Rule  of  the  Margat^et  : 

Ex.  :  Enormously  more,     iplii[  Enormously  less,    ilci| 

Much  more,  epliii  Much  less,  olcii 

IV.  —  According  to  the  rule  of  the  iNcoMMUTAniLiTV  of  the  parts  of  speech,  the 
adverb  cannot  be  used  substantively. 

One  shall  not  say  «  the  anon  »  but  «  the  afternoon  »;  nor  the  «  so  much  per 
cent  ».  but  the  «i  percentage  ». 

V.  —  One  has  seen  in  the  grammar  that  •r^^■o  adverbs  :  s\,  yes,  and  no,  no, 
have  exceptioanally  the  aspect  of  the  connectives. 

,  These  forms  have  been  kept  up  owing  to  the  intcrnationality  of  tliijs(.',  words  and 
to  the  necessity  of  having  two  very  brief  w"ords  to  ti^anslate  those  twi  >  uxjjressions 
;  used  every  moment.   «     t 

IDIOTISMS.  —  The  English  idiotisms  will  be  expressed  in  B  by  a  double 
translation  : 

1°  Express  the  idiotism  by  clearer  English  words; 

2°  Translate  those  new  words  into  B. 

Ex.  :  «  To  give  one'  self  airs  »  what  means  «  to  carry  one's  head  too  high  », 
«  to  be  too  proud  ^\  will  be  expressed  in  B  by  that  of  these  two  expressions  which 
will  have  already  translated  into  English  one  of  the  senses  of  the  idiotism  «  to 
gtre  one's  self  air^:  ». 


The  only  rule  remaining  to  be  studied  is  that  of  the  manjcwetation,  a 
aew  kind  of  variation  created  in  Tnii  Bllk  Lanouagk. 
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RULE  OF  THE  MARGARET 

We  have  already  studied  the  practical  function  of  the  margaretation 
applied  in  the  degrees  of  signification  of  the  qualifying^  and  modifica- 
tives  (See  p.  32  and  34). 

In  the  abstract  7iotions  comprised  in  the  words  :  substantives  and 
verbials  this  same  rule  of  variation  enables  us  to  modulate  the  thought 
and  to  express  rapidly  the  intensities  to  be  given  to  each  word. 

We  remind  that  there  is  the  question  of  prefixing  the  Interjections 
a.  e.  a,  o. 

In  the  qualifyings  and  inodificatives  this  margaretation  may  serve 

not  only  to  the  degrees  of  comparison,  but  also,  in  case  of  need,  to  the 

expression  of  different  intensities.  As  : 

iloved    meaning  :  tlie  most  loved  could   also  mean  :    ejetremely  loved. 

eloved         —                 more  loved  —                   much  or  very  loved. 

oloved         —                  less    loved  —                   little  loved. 

aloved         —           the  least  loved  —                   not  loved  at  all. 

Owing  to  the  Margaretation,  one  may  likewise  express  in  the  nouns 

and  in  the  verbs  a  complete  series  of  sensations .  The  expressions  thus 

formed  are  perhaps  somewhat  vague,  but  they  enable  to  indicate  rapidly 

the  intensity  of  thought  and  often  may  make  good  an  unknown  or  a 

forgotten  exact  word. For  instance,  with  the  substantive  lov,  love;  one 

may  have  the  following  formations  : 

ilov  which,  analyzed,  means  :  paroxijsm-loce     may  signify  :  idolatry. 
clov  —  —  exuberance-love  —       "      passion. 

olov  —  —  inclination-love  —  inclination. 

alov  —  —  icant-love  —  indifference. 

We  may  form  thus  the  verbs,  ilovi,  elovi,  olovi,  alovi  with  all 
their  tenses  forms,  as  well  as  the  derived  attributives  and  modifica- 

tives. 

One  must  not  forget  that  this  margaretation  is  quite  optional  (1) ;  that 
the  senses  thus  formed  will  be  sometimes  expressed  in  the  Dictionary 
by  a  single  simple  word;  one  must  above  all  remind  that  the  margare- 
tation is  applied  but  to  abstract  notions. 

There  are  indeed  two  secondarij  endings  as  and  et  to  indicate  the 
physical  dimensions  (See  p.  52).  Example  : 

Spon,  spoon;  sponas,  ladle;  sponef,  small  spoon,  tea-spoon. 

Willing  to  remind  easily  the  practical  function  of  margaretation, 
one  must  call  to  mind  the  play  of  «  stripping  the  leaves  of  the  Daisy  », 
with  its  monotonous  burden  :  not  at  all,  a  little,  much,  passionately  (2). 

(1)  In  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  the  attributives  and  modijlcatives,  however, 
this  rule  must  be  considered  as  oblif/atory.  In  fact,  though  one  may  translate 
these  degrees  of  comparison  by  the  adverbs,  yet  it  is  real  that  the  rule  to  be  fol- 
lowed will  be  the  margaretation  which,  bringing  about  a  very  great  precision, 
gives  to  the  blue  language  a  remarkable  concision. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  Rule  of  tlie  »  Margaret  <>  and  of  its  pratical  function 
called  «  margaretation  »  is  derived  from  the  Frencli  marguerite,  meaning 
daisy. 
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Jf.f  /^/m  cM,^ai    tr^    ^fo  K^rU   ^eMoky  ^ei^^    kr^^pf" 
'  EXPLANATICm  OF  THE  PROPOSITION 

The  iv^''  Basis-Rule  of  B  is  this  :  one  phrase,  one  construction. 

Consequently,  every  type  of  phrase  \\\\\  always  liav<^  a  single  con- 
structure.  ' 

Though  the  necessity  of  expressing  all  propositions  in  a  strict  order 
be  a  painful  constraint  to  the  speaker's  or  to  the  writer's  mind,  this 
prescription  is  absolutely  necessary  in  an  international  language. 

The  inconveniences  brought  about  by  this  obligation  in  the  emission 
of  thoughts  are  largely  compensated  by  the  facility  of  comprehension 
offered  to  the  speaker  or  to  the  reader  by  this  strict  construction  of 
phrases. 

The  facility  given  to  the  intelligence  of  a  proposition  by  each  isolated 
word,  —  having  already  a  special  aspect  on  account  of  the  strict  clas- 
sification of  speech,  —  is  more  increased  by  the  place,  so  to  say,  im- 
mutable, occupied  by  each  of  these  words,  if  one  considers  its  relations 
to  the  other  words  of  the  phrase. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  this  fixed  place  of  every  word  contri- 
butes to  the  comprehension  of  the  sense  of  unhiown  words  of  a  phrase, 
other  words  being  already  known. 

We  have  just  seen  in  the  Syntax  of  the  Parts  of  Speech  the  p)lace 
necessarily  occupied  by  each  of  the  sorts  of  words  in  the  proposition. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  matter  is  sufficient  to  obtain  first  of  all  the 
obligatory  structure  of  a  simple  phrase. 

The  invariable  order  of  construction  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

Subject.  —  Verb.  —  Object  (objective  case). 
Ex.  :   The  father  loves  tlie  c/tild,  per  lovo  fant. 

Even  in  case  of  interrogative  phrases,  this  order  does  not  change. 
Ex.  :  Does  the  father  love  tlie  child?  per  du  Ioto  faut? 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Syntax  that  'the  pAaces  of  the  words  consti- 
tuating  the  other  parts  of  speech  had  been  fixed  as  follows  : 

The  Desigxative  before  the  noun,  the  Attributive  after  the  noun, 
and  the  Modificative  after  the  verb  which  they  relate  to. 

The  knowledge  of  these  only  rules  enables  us  to  construct  a  rather 
complicated  phrase. 

Ex.  :  This  father  loves  much  his  ill  child. 

Aq      per     lovo   moq  sea  fant  laiged  [child  ill). 

Angl.  i 
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In  this  exami)le  the  construction  is  ahiiost  the  same  as  in  En- 
glish ;  hut,  on  the  contrary  of  all  living  languages,  it  remains  the  same 
in  all  variations  :  negative,  positive  interrogative  or  negative  interroga- 
tive form.  Example  for  this  last  case  : 

Ex.  :  Does  t/iis  father  not  love  much  his     ill  child? 

Ai|     per        tnu     lovo  inoi|  .sea  fant  lalged  (1)  ? 

Literal!}-  :  This  father,  does  not,  love,        much,  his      child,  ill? 

We  have  seen  too  in  the  syntax  of  the  pronouns  (p.  42)  and  of  the 
nomis  {p.  43),  that  the  indirect  comjDlement  is  placed  after  the  objective 
case.  ^  ^  . 

Ex.  :  I  fjive  him  this  watcli.  Me  givo  ai[  vads  asa  (2). 

Literally  :     1  (jice  this  watch  to  him. 

In  the  Multiple  phrases,  the  principal  proposition  is  worded  the 
first,  and  the  subordinate  one  after,  as  in  English. 

Quite  like  in  English  too,  the  incident  propositions  follow  the  notion 
or  the  principal  phrase  which  they  relate  to  (3). 

For  every  other  detail  about  the  structure  of  the  phrase,  one  must 
refer  to  the  Syntax  of  each  part  of  .speech. 

The  only  exception  to  this  strictness  of  construction  is  the  place  of 
the  member  of  phrase  containing  a  gerundive  participle,  which  may  be 
placed  at  will  in  the  beginning  of  the  proposition  or,  what  would  be 
more  correct,  after  the  2irincipal  ])hrase. 

It  is  recommended  to  form  the  phrases  as  short  as  possible  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  confusion,  to  repeat  the  understood  words. 

One  may  equally  suppress  very  often  the  words  «  Sir,  Madam  » 
superabundantly  employed  in  the  usual  phrases.  Peojile  can  be  very 
courteous  without  rejjeating  uselessly  those  interpellations. 


(1)  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  use  to  change  the  tonality  of  tlie  voice  in  this 
interrogative  phrase.  The  presence  of  the  word  tnu  indicates  sufficienty  the  nega- 
tive interrogation. 

(2)  If  a  phrase  contains  sepe/'«/  indirect  complements,  they  are  placed  in  an  order 
of  decreasing  interest;  but  that  evidently  depends  on  the  importance  attributed  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these  complements. 

«  Ex.  :    Loved  for  his  merit,  by  all  his  family  and  by  all  his  friends  5)  or  «  Loved 
by  all  his  family  and  hy  all  his  friends  for  his  merit  y>,  etc. 
(8)  See  pages  57-58  the  diffei^ent  examples  of  translating  the  phrases. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  AVORDS 

In  the  end  of  the  Grammar  (p.  35),  in  tlu-  Summary  ol'  formation  of 
the  precise  words,  we  have  shown  liow  it  is  i^ossible  to  create  of  one 
single  root  12  words  (Verbs,  Attributives  and  ModH'Icatives)  by  means 
of  the  absolute  endin(js,  a,  e,  i,  o,  —  a«l,  c€l,  ctl,  ocl,  —  aif,  eq, 
■■I,  OI|. 

We  have  stated  too  (p.  24)  how  are  d(M-ived  tlie  Ordinal  numbei\s 
by  adding  the  absolute  terminations  am,  em,  om,  olt,  eri. 

At  kist,  in  the  Syntax  of  the  nouns  (p.  44),  we  have  studied  two  abso- 
lute terminations  an  (indication  of  «  the  inhabitant  »),  in  (feminine  of 
((  civilization  »). 

Upon  the  whole,  20  endings  or  Absolute  Terminations. 

They  are  called  Absolute,  not  only  because  ail  B  words  finishing 
thus  must  always  possess  the  sense  brought  about  by  them,  but  also 
jjecause  it  will  be  absoluteJij  impossible  to  translate  in  another  way,  by 
one  single  word,  the  meanings  offered  by  those  endings. 

In  addition  to  which  we  must  join  that  B  will  possess  the  facultj-  of 
forming  a  great  number  of  words  by  means  of  suffixes  having  by  them- 
selves no  proper  signification.  These  suffixes  will  be  called  Secondary 
Terminations,  because,  if  the  words  (of  2  syllables  at  least)  finishing 
by  these  secondary  termiiuitions  will  always  contain  the  sense  brouo-ht 
on  by  one  of  these  suffixes,  on  the  contrary,  a  signification,  similar  to 
that  furnished  by  adding  one  of  these  suffixes,  could  equally  be 
expressed  by  a  simple  word. 

Example  :  if  Itot  means  «  action  of  cutting  »  and  if  il  is  the  secon- 
dary termination  meaning  «  instrum,ent  »,  one  will  have  the  faculty  of 
coining  the  word  kotil,  «  instrument  serving  to  cut  »,  l)ut  this  faculty 
of  creating  doe^  not  exclude  from  the  vocabulary  words  as  :  mesi*, 
knife;  knif,  penknife,  which  will  contain  a  similar  sense  (1). 

A  great  number  of  notions  of  Secondary  Order  will  not  figure  in  the 
dictionary  Bolak-English,  as  one  may  always  «  coin  »  easily  these 
expressions  by  means  of  a  secondary  termiyiation  )>. 

For  instance,  not  knowing  but  the  suffix  «  or  »  meaning  «  actor  of », 
and  the  Basis-Nouns  :  spil,  i^tay^  game;  spik,  speaking  (subst.); 
smok,  smoke  (subst.);  lir,  lecture,  reading;  one  will  «  coin  »  almost 
mechanically  words  as  :  spilor,  player,  gamester;  spikor,  orator; 
sniokor,  smoker;  liror,  reader. 

Likewise,  in  the  words  including  the  notion  of  :  «  i)lace  where  one  is 
living)),  a  sense  expressed  in  B  by  the  suffix  «  or*  )),  we  obtain  pa- 
nort,  bakers  s/iop;  karnort,  butchers  shop,  butcher g ;  spisorl,  a 
grocer^s  business,  supposing  that  we  know  the  Basis-Nouns  pan, 
bread;  karn,  meat;  spis,  grocery. 

(1)  In  this  point  consists  the  fundamental  difference  between  b  and  the  artificial 
languages  having  an  obUf/atorij  agglutinative  system  in  which  one  is  Obi. iced  to 
i<  coin  »  all  the  words  by  adding  suffixes  possessing  themselve  a  precise  signifi- 
cation. 
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The  notion  brought  on  by  each  of  the  33  adopted  Secondary  Termi- 
nations is  contained  in  a  monosyllabic  substantive  of  the  Blue  Lan- 
guage the  sonorousness  of  which  is  similar  to  each  of  the  suffixes. 


LIST  of  the  33  Secondary  Terminations 


The  secondary  Icrminalion : 

adr 

ak 

alg 

art 

ap 

as 

asl 

av 

ef 

enk 

erk 

est 

et 

ibi 

»g 
ik 
il 
IP 
is 
ism 

ist 

it 

iv 

odr 

olb 

olm 

olv 

or 

orni 

ort 

OS 


ost 


Has  a  meaning  of : 

the  (physical)  nature  of. 
made  of,  compound  of. 
illness. 

part  of,  piece  of. 
relating  to  (moral), 
material  augmentative, 
hating,  being  disgusted  with  (2). 
quality,  state,  situation, 
result  of  action  or  of  state. 
beginning  of  action  or  of  state, 
trading,  commercial, 
commanding,  at  the  head  of. 
material  diminutive, 
liking,  being  fond  of  (.3). 
acting,  operating, 
name  of  science  (1). 
instrument. 

changing  state  or  action, 
multiple  effort,  multiple  number, 
moral  characteristical   genera- 
lity, 
workman;  clerk;  employed  in. 
destination,  use  (5). 
containing,  full  of  (6). 
deriving  or  being  derived  from. 
blow  with, 
name  of  tree. 
place  or  ground  planted  in, 

actor,  acting  (7). 
having  form  of,  being  shaped, 
place  where  people  stay, 
general  scientific  expression. 

physical  collectivity  or  genera- 
lity. 
maker,  manufacturer. 


Words  of  B  :  (1 

1            In  English 

'^-^- — 

I.I 

nadr, 

natui'e. 

mak, 

making  (action). 

lalg. 

illness. 

part. 

part,  deal,  piece. 

rap, 

relation. 

mas, 

mass,  lump. 

last. 

hate  (substantive). 

sav, 

knowledge. 

lef, 

effect. 

Icnk, 

direction. 

merk, 

commerce,  trade, 

inest. 

mastei%  chief. 

ket, 

littleone  (animal). 

bibl, 

the  Bible. 

s»S, 

victory. 

rik, 

richess,  wealth. 

psil, 

instrument. 

fftir, 

future. 

dis, 

ten. 

tism, 

character. 

fist, 

fist. 

fit. 

appropriation. 

kiv. 

vat,  tub. 

nodr, 

birth. 

kolb, 

blow. 

bolin, 

tree. 

bolv. 

bulwark ;   boule- 

vard. 

kor, 

heart. 

form, 

form,  shape. 

dort. 

place,  locality. 

klos. 

clause,  item,   ar- 

ticle. 

kosm, 

the  whole. 

fost. 

employer. 

(1)  These  words  serve  but  as  a  mnemonic  mean,  in  order  to  remind  more  easily 
he  senses  brought  on  by  the  33  secondary  terminations. 

(2)  In  a  wider  sense  :  who  kills.  Ex.  :  parricide,  perasl. 

(3)  In  a  wider  sense  :  who  feeds  on.  Ex.  :  flesh-eating,  carnivorous,  karnibl. 
name  of  manufacture  or  manufactory.  Ex.  :  brewery,  brow- 
house,  birik. 

who  makes  use  of.  Ex.  :  horseman,  rider,  kvalit. 
measure.  Ex.  :  handful,  fistiv;  stride,  legiT. 
who  applies  himself  to.  Ex.  :  philosopher,  flosfor. 
who  is...  years  old.  Ex.  :  octogenarian,  lokisor. 


(4)  In  a  wider  sense 

(b)  In  a  wider  sense 

(6)  In  a  wider  sense 

(7)  In  a  wider  sense 
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SETTING  UP  THE  VOCABULARY 

As  it  is  easy  to  be  understood,  after  having  previously  fixed  the  signs 
of  the  Alphabet,  the  Rules  of  Ortograpiiy  and  of  Structure  of  the 
words  and,  moreover,  the  special  Contexture  (Aspect)  of  each  Part  of 
Speech,  the  author  was  enabled  to  set  up  the  future  Vocabulary  of  the 
Blue  Language  at  full  length  without  knowing  a  single  sense  of  the 
words  «  phantoms  »  thus  raised  up. 

In  order  to  appoint  the  signification  of  each  of  the  «  forms  »  thus 
hypothetically  adopted,  it  was  impossible,  fixing  the  senses,  to  follow 
one  only  and  the  same  method. 

In  fact,  whereas,  for  the  second  category  of  the  language,  the  Long- 
words,  the  hypothetical  «  moulds  »,  were  to  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
ber, on  the  contrary,  the  senses  contained  in  the  P'  Category  of  the 
language,  the  Shortwords,  could  not  be  «  cast  »  but  to  475  «  forms  », 
as  these  Shortwords  had  to  be  all  rejiresented  by  words  comprising 
1,  2  or  at  most  3  letters  (in  the  latter  case,  the  last  letter  being  even 
necessarily  a  vowel). 

Consequently,  the  significations  of  the  Shortwords  have  been  crea- 
ted, throuirh  superior  force,  somewhat  arhitrarihj  (1). 

In  order  to  fix  the  senses  of  the  Longwords  the  author  has,  on  the 
contrary,  first  of  all,  searched  out  in  the  living  languages  the  significa- 
tions brought  about  by  the  expression  of  phonetisms  coming  from  the 
.uttered  previously  formed  hypothetical  words  B- 

For  instance,  pronouncing,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  alphabet, 
joined  the  letters  l»-i-l»-I,  which  is  one  of  the  hypothetically  formed 
«  moulds  )),  one  obtains  the  phonetisrn  «  bible  »  (2)  and  an  equivalent 
French  sense  which  will  be  kept  up  in  the  Blue  Language. 

In  the  «  junctions  »  of  the  signs  of  the  alphabet  B,  thus  obtained  by 
a  theoretic  grouping,  many  «  forms  »,  pronounced,  did  not  utter  any 
known  «  phonetism  ». 

Then  complying  with  the  phenomena  of  constriction  stated  in  the 
evolution  of  every  idiom,  the  author  has  attributed  to  these  hypothetical 
«  forms  J)  meanings  comprised  in  longer  words  of  living  languages. 

Examples  :  bolv,  hypothetical  contraction  of  the  English  word 
«  bulwark  »  and  likewise  of  the  French  (f  boulevard  »  ;  the  same  for 
stit,  much  contracted  shape  of  the  word  «  constitution  ». 

(1)  Notwithstanding,  even  in  this  category  of  words  a  certain  number  of  them 
has  been  created  in  compliance  with  phonetisms  existing  in  tlie  living  languages. 

(2)  See  page  2,  and  remind  the  pronunciation  in  b  of  the  vowel  i  like  tiie  En- 
glish i  in  fit,  bit,  and  not  as  the  English  i  in  mine,  Bible. 
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In  short,  the  arbitrary  process,  but  lastly,  has  been  broiialit  into  the 
attributions  of  senses. 

One  must  not  forget  that  the  research  of  these  significations  con- 
cerned solely  the  Basis-Nouns  (or-NuMBERSj  of  the  language. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  already  settled  Rules  of  Formation  thever- 
hial,  qualifijing  or  adverbial  (1)  notions  are  obtained  by  simply  leng- 
thening the  substantive  word  which  is  the  Basis  of  the  language. 

Accordingly,  the  Basis-Nouns  being  kn^vn,  it  seemed  useless  to  be 
anxious  about  the  possibility  of  translating  the  Verbs,  Qualifyings  or 
Adverbs  of  Quality,  since  the  substantive  notion  constitutes  always 
the  beginning  of  these  words. 

At  the  very  moment  one  wishes  to  utter  a  precise  thought,  it  is  this 
substantive  notion  that  must  be  present  to  the  mind  :  when  translating 
a  word,  it  is  always  by  means  of  the  heading  syllable  which  is  no  other 
than  the  Basis-Noun,  that  we  can  find  out  this  word  in  the  Dictio- 
nary (2). 

These  considerations  show  that,  the  Rules  of  Formation  beine 
known,  excepted  the  Short  words  (about  400  w^ords),  ihe  only  words 
of  B  that  one  must  know  by  heart,  are  Nouns  (3). 

This  faculty  of  suppressing  every  effort  of  memory  to  retain  the 
other  precise  notions  of  B  is  an  incomparable  advantage  of  acquiring 
a,nlinternational  language  which  pretends  to  be  practical  and  practi- 
cable (4). 

Now  we  have  only  to  show  how  the  emission  of  a  thought  in  B  or 
the  translation  of  a  word  of  the  Blue  Language  is  facilitated  by  the 
proposed  method. 

EMISSION  OF  A  THOUGHT 

The  division  of  the  language  into  two  categories,  the  recollection  of 
the  Aspects  of  each  class  of^words  and  the  knowledge  of  a  few  forma- 
tive Rules  will  be  as  many  props  helping  mightily  the  expression  of 
thoughts. 

Then  one  will  methodically  go  on  in  the  way  of  a  sort  of  mechanical 
parsing  the  process  of  which  is  specified  in  the  inverse  operation  :  the 
translation  of  a  text.  (See  the  following  page). 

(1)  Excepted  the  simple  adverbs. 

(2)  Excepted  in  case  of  marguvetation  of  the  precise  words  or  in  case  of /emi- 
nisation  of  the  nouns.  (See  p.  56.) 

In  these  two  cases  it  suffices  to  behead  the  Long  word  of  its  initial  vowel  to 
reconstitute  immediately  the  basis-noun,  the  very  beginning  of  the  word. 

(3)  One  must  also  know  the  simple  adverbs  the  complete  vocabulary  of  which  is 
about  to  the  number  of  100  expressions. 

Likewise  I.t  numbers  serving  to  express  all  «  numeral  »  ideas. 

(4)  In  English,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  the  word  «  lecture  ^a  or  «  reading  y>,  for 
instance,  one  must  moreover  recollect  different  numerous  forms  to  express  the 
same  thoughts  with  a  verbial  or  adjective  idea  :  lisible,  read,  by  reading,  etc.,  and 
the  Si  other  modifications  of  the  verb  to  read  :  read,  he  reads,  we  read,  you 
read,  I  read  (past  tense),  /  shall  read,  etc. 
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Bosid(^s  the  Rules  of  «  fonnatioii  »  wliich  are  so  simple  by  means  of 
the  absolute  Endings  or  Terminations,  and  besides  the  facilities  of 
«  coining  »  words  includinii-  seco7i(/a*-|/  ideas  brought  about  by  the  Suk- 
I'lXES  or  secondary  terminations,  we  remind  here  that  the  Rule  of  the 
Margaret  permits  to  vary  the  senses  of  all  the  abstract  'substan- 
tives of  the  language  by  attributing  to  them  different  intensities. 

Every  denomination  of  an  abstract  notion  is,  so  to  say,  a  sonorous 
fiddle-string  :  the  four  degrees  of  «  margaretation  »  may  change  the 
intensity  of  ex])ression  in  the  same  way  as  the  «  spanners  »  of  a  violin 
can  modify  the  diapason  of  a  string. 

We  recollect  equally  the  abbreviation  process  of  the  small  series  of 
the  4  stafl'words  :  an.  ew.  nai.  oti.  One  of  these  words  placed  before 
a  word  indicates  rapidhj  whether  the  following  word  is  a  «  proper  » 
name,  a  «  technical  »  name,  a  word  of  the  speaker's  (or  the  writer's) 
or  of  the  hearer's  (or  the  reader  s)  language. 

This  abbreviating  way  of  expressing  avoids  that  the  omission  or  the 
ignorance  of  a  single  niord  stops  the  utterance  of  whole  a  speech  or  the 
writing  of  whole  a  letter  (1). 

It  is  only  left  to  show  in  which  way  the  translation  of  the  words  of 
the  Blue  languactE  will  be  made. 

TRANSLATION 

Willing  to  translate  a  term  of  the  Blue  Language,  one  must  first  of 
all  consider  whether  the  question  is  of  a  word  of  more  or  of  less  than 
3  letters. 

The  words  of  1  or  2  letters  and  the  words  of  .3  letters  finishing  by  a 
vowel  are  Shortwords. 

The  sole  grammatical  indication  we  may  gather  from  this  category 
of  roords  is  that  given  by  their  sonorousness  which  shares  all  those 
words  into  one  of  the  first  four  parts  of  speech. 

The  final  e  of  the  words  of  3  letters  offers,  howewer,  the  notion  of 
plurality ;  the  vocabulary  will  do  the  remaining. 

The  words  of  3  letters  finishing  by  a  consonant  or  the  words  of  more 
than   3  letters  are  Longswords. 

If  the  word  is  of  3  letters  and  finishes  by  a  consonant  other  than 
II,  it  is  a  Basis-noun  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  necessary  to  know  its 
signification  which  is  found  in  the  Dictionary. 

(1)  In  the  same  order  of  ideas  we  say  verj^  often  in  Engli.sii  «  thing  »,  even  mea- 
ning a  person,  when  the  precise  term  is  not  absolutely  necessary  or  not  present  to 
the  mind. 

Ex.:  Poor  tiling!  Say  a  thousand  Ivind  tJiiiifjs  to  your  family. 
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If  this  word  of 'S  letters  finishes  by  i|,  it  is  a  simple  adverb. 

Having  to  do  with  words  of  more  than  3  letters,  one  can  get  iimne- 
diately  general  grammatical  notions  facilitating  the  determination  of 
the  sense. 

In  the  words  of  4  letters,  the  final  vocal  letter  (except  u)  indicates  a 

verb. 

—  the  final  ii,  indicates  a  noun  in  plural. 

—  an  initial  vowel  indicates    a  '}nargaretated 

word. 

—  the  initial  tool  ii  indicates  a  feminine  noun. 
All  words  of  5  letters  finishing  by  d  are  qualifyings. 

All  words  of  5  letters  finishing  by  ii  are  modificatives. 

The  other  rules  concerning  the  words  of  4  letters  are  applied  to  all 
words  of  r»  letters  and  above. 

Moreover,  the  Rules  of  the  tool  u  and  of  the  Margaret  allow  an  en- 
tire series  of  determinations  in  the  formal  states  of  all  the  Longwords 
(precise  words). 

As  the  dictionary  contains  only  the  Basis-nouns  beginning  always  by 
one  consonant,  one  must  behead,  —  that  is  to  say,  cut  off  the  initial 
vowel  (/leadmr/  the  word), — every  word  having  4  letters  and  begin- 
ning by  a  vowel,  and  likewise  cut  off  the  end  of  every  word  finishing 
by  the  tool  ii  or  by  one  of  the  absolute  or  secondary  terminations,  in 
order  to  find  out  in  the  Dictionary  the  root  or,  what  is  the  same,  the 
Basis-noun. 

An  example  w^ill  make  understand  better  this  research. 

Uspilorit.  —  This  word  will  not  exist  in  the  vocabulary  B- 

Beheaded,  it  remains  :  spilorit ;  the  final  ii  cut  off  (according  to 
the  rule  fixing  the  syllables.  See,  p.  36j  the  final  syllable  is  or;  and, 
as  or  is  a  secondary  termination,  one  must  cut  off  again  this  syllable 
in  order  to  get  the  Basis-noun  «  Sfiil  »  which  will  be  registered  in  the 
vocabulary  and  translated  :  Play,  Game. 

Spilor  means,  consequently,  the  Player,  the  Gamester. 

And  as  we  know  that  the  final  ii  indicates  the  «  plurality  »,  and  the 
initial  u  the  «  feminity  »,  the  word  uspiloru  signifies  :  The  Lady- 
Players  or  The  Lady-Gamesters. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  THE  VOCABULARY 

In  order  to  show  the  physiognomy  of  the  Blue  Language  and  the 
principles  of  material  acknowledgment  of  the  words,  we  give  here  : 

l**  TnE  Translation  of  a  part  of  the  prayer  «  Pater  »  the  text  of 
which  is  universally  known,  and  a  few  different  quotations. 

2°  TuE  Grammatical  Parsing  of  two  verses  of  Racine  through  the 
method  of  achiowledgment  of  Aspect. 


/.  —  PATER  NOSTER  :  Mea  per. 

Wca    per    e\  scri  in  sil !  Yea  iiom  cii  santiguy  S 

Our  father,  you  wlio  are  (always)  in  Heaven!  Your  name  be  hallowed  (made  holy)! 

Vea      regn       ci|  komi!  Vea  vil  cii       niakui  in    sil,       so 

Your  kingdom  come  fthat  it  comel  !  Your  will  be  done  (that  it  be  done)  in  Heaven,  as 

ib       ge\  I  Ev       givi     nca      pan     taged     ana !         Ev  solvi      nao 

on    earth !        You  !     give    our    bread    daily     to     us  !      You !      forgive       our 

fansu         so       ne     solvo  at|C       re         ufanso  ua!        Eqscrisiq! 

trespasses      as      we      forgive      those    who    trespassed   against  us.  So     be     it ! 

Observation.  —  More  than  by  the  literal  translation,  the  concision  of  B  appears  through  the 
full  authentic  English  text  of  the  Paler  :  «  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  As  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.  [And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation;  But  deliver  us  from  evil.]  Amen.  » 


DIFFEREN  T  Q UO  TA  TIONS 

Do  not  unto   others    what    thou  wouldst    not    Et  nu  niaki  sfa,  ska  *e  nu  vilo. 

they  should  do  unto  thee.  ku  sta  niaki  ad  cte. 

Every  age  has  Wa  pleasures.  Spa  lag  tcnko  sac  plesu. 

Like  master,  like  man.  Ab  most,  ab  sarf. 

Love  yourselves  one  another.  Ep  lova  nilo! 

All  men  are  brethren.  Ale  uianu  seri  rem. 

One  for  all,  all  for  one.  Yen  pro  ate,  ate  pro  ven. 

Know  thyself!  Et  keni  ete  ! 


(1)  To  show  the  advantages  brought  about  by  the  Bluk  Langu.\ge,  we  will 
compare  the  numbers  of  the  necessary  words  and  letters  in  English  or  in  other  arti- 
ficial languages  with  those  of  B  in  the  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Pater  Noster. 

In  colapuli.    In  spelin.  In  the  Blue  Language.   In   ENGLISH. 

Total  number  of  words  :     4.3  17  45  45 

Total  nnmbcr  of  letters  :  173  I W  143  185 
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11.  —  EXAMPLE   OF  PARSING  A  SENTENCE 

Celui  qui  mei  un  frein  a  la  fureuv  des  (lots 
Salt  aussi  des  mediants  arreter  les  complots. 

(Racine.) 
English  version  : 

He  loho  curbs  the  wrath  of  the  uKwes, 
Knows  too  how  to  stop  the  plots  of  the  wicked. 

With  the  exception  of  the  subject  pronoun  nt;  repeated  before  knows, 
the  construction  in  B  is  quite  the  same  as  in  Enghsh  : 

Ai|  i*a  poiii  an  iron  a  I  4soi*nt  acle  vevu, 
Se  savi  soii  stopi  ploitu  ade  viUom. 

Literally  :  He  who  puts  a  curb  to  the  rage  of  waves,  he 
Knows  also  to  stop  the  plots  of  wicked.. 

ETYMOLOr.lCA  L  EXVLA  .\.4  TIOISS 

A«i,  pa,  an,  al,  ad,  adc  are  arbitrnrihj  created  Shortwords  ;  ne- 
vertheless one  may  see  that  an  is  the  English  article  an;  ad  and  its 
plural  ade  remind  the  latin  ;  and  al,  the  Spanish  or  Italian  article. 

The  LoNGwoRDS,  on  the  contrary,  are  constructed,  as  it  is  stated  in 
the  theory  of  the  Vocabulary,  taking  into  account  the  Phonetism  ot 
the  words  of  other  languages. 

pon,         PUTTING  (action  of)  reminds  the  Latin  ponere  and  the  Spanish 

poner. 
fren,        curb,    reminds   the    French    frein,    refrener   and   the  Latin 

frenum. 
tsorni,    fury,  wrath,  reminds  the  German  Zorn. 
vev,  WAVE,  which  is  the  very  root  of  vev. 

sav,  KNOWLEDGE,  froiii  the  French  savoir  (learning,  science). 

soil,         ALSO,  too,  reminds  the  Engiisch  such. 
stop,        stopping  (action  of),  is  exactly  the  English  word  to  stop. 
plot,        plot,  is  the  very  English  word. 
vih,  wickedness,  abbreviated  from  the  English  wicked. 
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r.R.\]IMATlC.\L   I'MiSIKd 

On  HEARING  and  on  seeing  for  the  first  timi:  tliis  sentence,  without 
knowing  a  single  signification  oC  the  words  constituting  it,  one  pos- 
sesses all  the  following  grammatical  notions,  solely  by  the  Aspect  of 
the  words  composing  the  phrase  : 

1°  As  to  the  ivhole  of  the  proposition,  we  know  : 

That,  the  verbs  finishing  by  a  vowel,  the  words  ai|,  ra  and  so  pla- 
ced before  every  verb,  are  the  Subjects  of  the  verljs,  whereas  the 
other  inords  concern  all  the  Object  of  the  verb  ; 

That  the  word  soi|,  through  its  conformation  and  its  place  inune- 
diately  after  the  verb,  is  a  modificative  modifying  this  verl). 

2°  In  the  grammatical  point  of  vew  of  the  isolated  words,  one  will 
state  the  facilities  brought  about  by  the  Aspect  of  these  words  being- 
studied  separately. 

ai| is  a  SHORTWORD  containing  the  letter  a,  then  it  is  a  desi- 

gnative. 

Not  being  terminated  by  o,  which  is  the  sign  of  the  plu- 
ral in  the  short  words,  this  word  is  in  singular. 

Then  ai[  is  a  designativo  in  singidar. 

ra is  of  the  same  category  and  of  the  same  class  as  aii  for 

the  reasons  explained  above. 

It  is  too  a  designative  in  singular. 

Containing  the  consonant  r,  this  word  is  necessarily  the 
relative  singular  :  wiio,  which. 
lioiii  ...  is  a  LONGWORD  (of  more  than  three  letters) ;  its  dissyllabic 
form  and  above  all  its  vocal  ending  indicate  a  verb. 
The  final  i  indicates  that  this  verb  is  in  the  eternal 
tense.  Not  being  preceded  by  a  personal  pronoun  in 
the  vocative,  it  is  employed  in  the  indicative  mood, 
and,  there  being  neither  i''^  nor  2"*^  person,  this  verb  is 
necessarily  in  the  3'"''  person. 

Then  poni  is  a  verb  in  the  eternal  tense,  derived  from 
the  basis-noun  pon  (puxxiNG-action  of),  in  the  indica- 
tive mood  S'"''  person. 

ail Like  a«|  and  ra,  is  a  designative  in  singular. 

freu  .  .  .  This  word  beginning  by  a  consonant  and  finishing  by  a 
consonant  (other  than  i|  and  d  i  is  necessarily  a  subs- 
tantive. The  absent  tool  11  at  the  end  of  this  noun  shows 
that  it  is  in  its  natural  state  (in  singular). 
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al Same  observations  as  to  an. 

This  word  is  a  de'}nonstrative  in  singular. 
tsoriti  .   .     Same  observations  as  to  ffreii. 

This  word  is  a  substantive  in  singular. 

ado.   .   .   .     Same  observations  as  to  an,  al,  noting  besides  the  finale, 
the  sign  of  plurality. 
This  is  then  a  designative  in  plural. 

vevn  .  .  .  The  final  n  of  this  word  indicates  necessarily  a  substantive 
plural. 

se This  word  is   a  designative.  One    knows   that   the    form 

a  consonant  and  e»  is  attributed  to  the  Personals  in  the 
nominative  case.  The  letter  s  is  the  characteristical  one 
of  the  3'''  person  masculine.  (God  is  considered  as  mas- 
culine). Evidently  this  word  is  the  3'''^  person  singidar 
nuisculine  in  the  nominative  case  :  He. 

saW .    .    .     Same  observations  as  to  poni.  This  word  is  a  verb  in  the 
indicative  mood  (as  it  is  preceded  by  the  personal  pro- 
noun nmninative)  and  it  is  in  the  eternal  tense  (final  i). 
It  is  derived  from  a  basis-noun  sav  (Learning,  Science). 

soif.  .  .  .  Through  its  characteristical  termination  i|,  this  word  is 
necessarily  a  modificative.  This  structure  in  the  words 
of  less  than  five  letters  indicates  a  simple  adverb. 

stopi.  .  .  Same  observations  as  to  poni,  sa^i,  in  respect  of  the 
tense  (i,  eternal) ;  but  as  this  word  is  not  preceded  by  a 
pronoun  (or  a  noun),  it  is  in  the  infinitive  mood;  then 
stopi  is  in  this  phrase  an  eternal  infinitive,  derived 
from  a  basis-noun,  stop  (Stop,  Haltj. 

plotu    .   .     Same  observations  as  to  vevw. 

This  word  is  a  substantive  in  plural. 

ade.   .   .  .     Word  explained  above  :  designative  in  plural. 

vikoru  .  Like  t-evn  and  pIoAu,  this  word  is  a  substantive  plural, 
being  terminated  by  the  tool  n  ;  but,  this  ending  cut 
off,  the  last  syllable  is  or,  according  to  the  rule  fixing 
the  syllables  {See  p.  36j. 
In  the  list  of  the  secondary  terminations  (See  p.  52 j,  we 
have  seen  that  the  suffix  or  indicates  the  «  actor  ».  The 
word  viliornsignifies then  necessarily  «  the  actors  »  of 
the  notion  included  in  the  basis-noun  vifc.  (Wickedness). 

In  consequence  it  is  allowed  to  state  the  extreme  abundance  of  indi- 
cations supplied  by  the  aspect  of  the  isolated  words  even  before  kno- 
wing any  of  their  senses . 
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We  have  stated  too  the  numerous  grammatical  notions  brought 
about  by  the  study  of  the  Position  of  these  words,  in  the  proposition. 

The  whole  of  these  Facilities  supplied  to  the  mind  by  the  structure 
of  the  words  and  phrases  constitutes  the  essential  progress  in  pursuit 
of  fixins;  a  new  international  idiom  through  the  method  of  the  Blue 
Language. 

This  method  offers  to  the  comprehension  so  a  great  simplification 
that  the  author  is  pleased  to  hope  the  civilized  nations  will  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  nein  means  of  communication. 

May,  in  future,  the  Blue  Language  allow  the  peoples  to  agree  more 
together  ! 

May  it  realize  the  «  Holy  Communion  »  of  the  nations  contributing 
to  the  suppression  of  all  international  discussions  ! 

May  it  give  to  the  mankind  the  possibility  of  growing  in  wisdom  and 
reason;  may  it  direct  humanity  more  actively  towards  a  a  better 
future  »,  safe  from  the  coming  gathering  storms,  under  an  always 
«  blue  »  sky  ! 


In  order  to  enable  every  one  using  b  to  make  himself  rapidly  known  by  all,  the 
author  of  the  blue  language,  in  imitation  of  the  free-masonic  signs,  indicates  the 
tico  following  means  of  acknoccledginent : 

To  the  persons  being  far  from  one  another  : 

Corresponding,  draw  after  the  signature  the  sign  ©  (a  cross  in  a  circle)  which 
reminds  through  its  shape  the  Margaret,  one  of  the  new  rules  of  b-  (See  p.  18,  n°  2). 

To  the  persons  being  present  to  each  other  : 

Make  the  following  gesture  :  Carry  the  forefinger  and  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  the  other  fingers  being  closed,  to  the  height  of  the  cheek  ;  put  fiat  these 
two  fingers  upon  the  cheek  under  the  ear;  that  will  mean:  I  understand  tico  lan- 
guages :  mine  and  the  international  language,  the  blue  language  ;  «  the  second 
for  all  »,  doveni  pro  tie. 
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The  Blue  Language  offers  the  following  advantages  : 

A.  —  In  its  principle  : 

1"  Neutral  organ  letting  remain  the  native  languages. 
2°  Material  limitation  of  the  peoples  whom  it  is  intended  for. 
3°  Limitation  of  its  use  in  intellectual  order. 

•1°  Really  international  spoken  and  written   idiom,   containing  nothing  contrary  to 
its  being  adopted  by  all  nations. 

B.  —  Iji  its  theory : 

5"  Artificial  language  resting  on  a  theory  of  speech. 

6°  Rational  classification  of  speech. 

7°  Division  of  the  words  of  speech  into  two  categories.  Each  of  these  categories 

into  4  classes,  viz,  8  parts  of  speech. 
8°  Physical  distinction  of  the  Aspect  of  each  of  these   categories   and  of  each  of 

these  classes. 
9°  Unique  sense  of  every  word. 
10°  Unique  order  in  the  disposition  of  the  phrase, 

Consequently  : 

11°  Comprehension  through   the   Aspect:  1°  of  the  very  word  ;    2°  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

AND, 

12°  Less  effort,  owing  to  this  comprehension  effected  by  two  degrees  : 

A.  — Instantaneous  grammatical  classification, 

B.  —  Attribution  of  the  precise  sense. 

C.  —  In  its  practice  : 

13°  Almost  entire  absence  of  exceptions  to  the  rules  stated. 

14°  Short    and  easy  alphabet,   compound  of    simple    signs    representing    unique 

sounds. 
15°  Alphabet  pronounceable  by  all  peoples. 
16°  Utilized  acoustic  series  of  the  vowels. 
17°  Easy  and  practical  orthography^ :  No  accents,  no  diphthongs,  no  double  letters, 

no  nasal  and  no  liquid  sounds. 
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IS"  Audition  equal  to  vision,  —  consequently  :  strictly  phonetic  orthograpliy. 
I'.i"  Suppression  of  the  tuiiiv  accent. 

Consequently  : 

id"  Comprehension  always  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  possible  different  pro- 
nunciations of  the  different  peoples. 

D.  —  Jn.  its  yranimar  : 

'21°  Choice  in  the  alphabet  of  a  tool-letter  [u)  used  solely  to  grammatical  purposes. 

22'  Extremely  concise  structure  of  the  vague  words. 

23°  Possibility  of  expressing  a  whole  class  of  vague  words  by  a  single  word. 

;i4"  Formation  of  all  precise  woixls  by  means  of  a  regular  logical  enlarging  deri- 
vation. 

25°  Natural  gender. 

26°  Plural  well  marked. 

27°  Declension  applied  but  to  a  few   words. 

28°  Uniijue  conjugation. 

29°  Degrees  of  comparison  rapidly  obtained. 

30"  Creation  of  a  rule  of  intensity:  the  Margaret.,  permitting  the  rapid  uttering  of 
thoughts. 

31°  Facility-  of  acquiring  the  Vocabulary  througli  the  faculty  of  not  knowing, 
without  -any  inconvenience,  all  verbs,  (jualifyings  or  adverbs  of  qualitj'  regu- 
larly derived  from  a  sole  class  of  words:  the  nouns  and  numbers. 

32°  Roots  almost  all  monosyllabic. 

33°  Fixation  of  well  determinate  secondary  terminations  modifying  the  basis- 
nouns. 

31°  Words  shorter  of  about  1/3  than  in  any  living  language. 

35°  Suppression  of  homophonetic  or  homographic  words. 

36°  No  isomerism  possible. 

E.  —  In  its  results  : 
•37°  Pretty  harmonious  language. 

POSSESSING    THE    FOLLOWING    QUALITIES 

3S°  Concision,  —  Precision,  —  Strictness. 

THEN  : 

3y°  Clearness. 

AND,  CONSEQUENTLY : 

40°  Facilit}'  of  acquiring,  supreme  aim  of  a  real  practical  international  language. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  THE  BLUE  LANGUAGE 


To  the  purpose  of  difTiising  the  Blue  Languagk,  a  praclleal  international 
languttfje,  tlic  author  appeals  lo  all  «  right  willing  »  men. 

A  (I  committee  of  patronage  »  being  necessary  to  every  dawning  creation,  s 
the  author  has  begged  leave  to  send  his  theoretie  books  to  six  Thousand 
eminent  persons  of  whole  the  world,  asking  them  kindly  to  accept  to  become 
the  PnoTECTORs  of  the  Blue  Language, 

The  same  right  belongs  to  every  purchaser  of  the  Book  1 , 

Every  one  addressingthe  author  a  subsidy  whatever  to  aid  the  propagation 
of  the  new  idiom  will  acquire  the  title  of  a  DoNon. 

Finally  the  title  of  Adherent  will  devolve  on  each  subscriber  of  the  Book  4 
of  the  Blue  Language  :  Method  and  Vocabulary  (price  :  4  shillings  —  $  1 »). 

This  subscription  will  give  to  every  adherent  the  right  of  having  regis- 
tered his  iMhies,  address  and  profession. 

In  fact,  a  General  List  of  the  Protectors,  Donors  and  Adherents  will  be 
set  up  and  sent  gratuitously  to  each  of  them,  that  they  may  make  use  of  the 
Blue  Language  in  an  efficacious  way. 

As  to  the  Utilitarian  point  of  vew  the  programme  of  the  proposed  lan- 
guage is  interesting  enough  for  every  one  willing  to  contribute  to  its  prac- 
tical realizing  : 

To  give  to  all  the  possibility  of  receiving  news  from  whole  the  world  and 
of  understanding  them  icithout  any  translater. 

To  give  to  all  the  possibility  of  crossing  whole  the  world  and  of  making 
themselves  understood  without  any  interpreter. 

And  a  more  generous  idial  may  be  reached,  owing  to  the  coming  of  an 
International  Language  which,  letting  remain  the  native  idiom  of  each 
one,  would  become  the  unique  Foreign  Language  for  All. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  understand  that  this  facility  of  comprehension 
between  persons  of  different  nationalities  will  forcibly  raise  a  Holy  Commu- 
nion of  thoughts  and  of  pacification  among  peoples  dealing  together. 

Therefore  all  those  who  foresee  that  many  causes  of  dissent  may  be  thus 
driven  away,  all  those  w-ho  wish  heartily  the  universal  pacification  of  minds, 
all  those  who  think  of  a  better  future  for  mankind,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
sympathize  with  this  purpose  of  concord. 

Giving  their  hearty  cooperation  to  the  author,  all  men  animated  by  these 
generous  thoughts  will  surely  contribute  to  the  universal  peace  and  harmony 
ad  Majorem  humanitatis  gloriam. 

Forward  to  the  Fraternity,  through  the  international  idiom,  through  the 
language  colour  of  heavens,  through  the  Blue  Language ! 

EDITIONS   OF   THE    BLUE   LANGUAGE 

Paris  —  147,  Avenue  Malakoff  —  Paris 
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Translations  into  French,  German.  Spanish  and  Italian  of  the  present  volume. 
Lib.  2,  Abridged  Grammar  of  the  Hlue  Language,  arc  published. 


